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Not As I Will 


By Anna B. Bryant 


OY, you shall be my guest!” 
Joy smiled at my behest. 
‘‘ And when I will,’ she said, 
And left me with bowed head. 


“ Grief, I must walk with you! 
My sky has lost its blue.’’ 
“ Nay, wilful one—not so! 
’Tis not thy road I go.” 


So, day by day, I choose, 

And both, in turn, refuse: 
“We are God’s angels sent 
To do the thing he meant!” 


** So, then, He must decide 

Which shall with me abide ?” 
Spake Sorrow’s self: “I say 
There is no grief—that way!” 








Do We Want to Believe It? 


Many of us who come upon the edges of a great 
truth in our study of God’s Word, recoil from that 


truth and never explore it. For the cost of it in self- 
denial, or change of purpose, or loss of things now 
cherished, flashes upon us, even as the difficulties of 
a mountain path are revealed in the darkness by the 
lightning. To the end of that path we do not want 
to go. We may have found a vital truth, but we have 
seen enough of it to know that it has its costs, and 
we prefer to be a little doubtful about it, because we 
have caught a glimpse of where belief in it would be 
bound to lead us. But in following Him who is «the 
way, the truth, and the life," we may not so choose 
our limitations, and still remain in his fellowship. 


By him who is the unending way, into all the truth 
that he is, and out into the fulness of the life that he 
is, we may pass from reluctant and limited disciple- 
ship whenever we will. Why not just now? Do we 
want to believé this ? 

ya 


Clearing Tangles 

Much of our human fret and flurry comes from 
despérate efforts to straighten out tangles that only 
become worse as we tug at them. The fishline caught 
in a bush, the skein of worsted badly handled, the 
confusion of diverse and positive opinions in a com- 
mittee meeting,—how all these tangles are cleared 
by some one who comes along at the right moment, 
and who knows just how to do it! In all our life- 
tangles we have access to One who will marvelously 
clear the crossing and recrossing and doubly-knotted 
threads, if we will not tug at all at them in our feverish 
way, but will trust them with him for a little while. 
How good it is to know that he can do this, and to 
see him at work with a touch so sure and gentle that 
in the end we can hardly realize there was any tangle! 
And it may occur to us then that there need have been 
no stress at any time if we had steadily declined to 
take things into our clumsy hands. 


x 


Can We Love an Enemy ? 
Love is more than a feeling, but love includes 
our feelings. Is it possible, therefore, to love an 


_ enemy, in the sense not only of doing exactly right 


toward him, but also of feeding exactly right toward 
him? Can we feel loving,—a warm, radiant, sun- 
shine glow of love suffusing our whole being,—as we 
think of an enemy who has done us gross, brutal in- 
jury and is still in that attitude toward us? Every 
natural instinct within us cries out ‘‘No.’’ Christ 
answers, ‘‘ Yes.’’ We say that the thing is an im- 
possibility, flatly against human nature : it is not even 
attractive to us. Again Christ says quietly, ‘‘ With 
men this is impossible ; but with God all things are 
possible.’’ Moreover, Christ has asked us to love 


£ 


God’s Love in the 


OD is a Father, not a Force. He works by cer- 
tain laws, but he made those laws; and he is 
Love. There is no such thing as a ‘blind, 
inexorable law’’ at work in the universe: for it is 
God's universe, every inch of it. Nothing occurs in 
the universe except by the ordering or the permission 
of this loving God, who, be it said again, is not 
‘‘law,’’ but a Person, a Father, whose whole being 
is love and whose every act is done in love. If this 
is not so, then hope dies out; life is a vast, pitiless 
machine, —-or worse, an unsolvable, mocking lottery. 
But if God is love, and is omnipotent, and is always 
in charge, then life becomes, for all who will have it 
so, a place of undefeatable triumph, and God's love 
interprets and glorifies every fact in life. 

It is the glory of the Good Tidings of God’s love in 
Christ Jesus that we can come to know the Father 
and his love so fully that no disaster, no sorrow, no 
startling defeat of our own hopes or plans, can cause 
us to falter or deviate by a hair’s breadth from our 
confidence in God's supreme love. And that confi- 
dence need not be a.wholly blind confidence, either, 
—though we gladly walk by faith, unafraid, in entire 
darkness, when God's love asks it. Yet as a rule 
God does not ask this. He gives us so many evi- 
dences of his love, in so many different circumstances, 
that we may freely see it if we will. 

There are times when the test is severe—more se- 


our erremiés ; and he never lays upon us a require- 
ment which, in him, cannot be met. The simple fact 
is that any man can have his wrong feelings toward any 
other man instantaneously and miraculously changed 
by the presence and power of Christ working within 
him, if he will simply ask Christ to do this—provided 
he meets the other conditions. He must surrender him- 
self utterly to Christ ; he must be ready to do Christ's 
entire will, wherever it leads ; he must believe in 
Christ's power to bring to pass all that is needed. 
Then, as he flings himself and his bitter, hateful feel- 
ings in helplessness upon Christ, and confesses the 
sin of his unlove, and asks for forgiveness, and for 
Christ's own love toward the other, the miracle will 
be wrought. It zs a miracle: there is perhaps none 
greater except the saving of a soul. Over and over 
again Christ has been tested and found sufficient in 
this very need. Christ can change our feelings, even 
as he changes everything else in our sin-wrecked na- 
ture. But he must have all there is of us, to do it. 
When Christ is our whole life, then Christ's own love 
for our enemies will be our love for our enemies. 


ax 
When to Praise God 


There never comes a time to cease praising God. 
One who in Christ sees things as they really are lives 
a life of praise without ceasing. That the unbroken 
attitude of our heart and mind should be one of 
thanksgiving and praise to the Father in heaven is 
shown in the old hymn of Isaac Watts, ‘‘ My God, 
how endless is thy love,’’ when he'sings : 


‘* Perpetual blessings from thy hand 
Demand perpetual songs of praise.’’ 


Even if the blessings should be interrupted from time 
to time, that would not be sufficient reascn for stop- 
ping our praise ; but the blessings never are inter- 
rupted, They flow endlessly into our life from the 
instant of our birth, Let us rejoice in the glad priv- 
ilege of returning thanksgiving and praise to God as 
a steadily burning altar fire in our hearts. The more 
unstintedly we praise him, the more shall we see in 
him to praise. 


“ 


Loss of the Titanic 


vere than any human being could stand but for the 
sustaining, faith-giving power of Jesus Christ. The 
whole civilized world is facing such a test just now, in 
the tragedy of the loss of the ocean steamer Titanic. 
Yet the test in this to the most of us is as nothing 
when compared to that which God laid upon the 
seven hundred or more souls who were brought alive 
through the horrors of that Sunday night in mid-ocean. 
Have we, indeed, any right to speak or think about 
God’s love in connection with such a stupendous 
calamity? The mind seems almost to revolt from 
the merest suggestion of linking His love with such 
a horror. 

For it was man’s sin that wrecked the Titanic 
and murdered the more than sixteen hundred men 
and women for whom there was no way of escape. 
The newspapers are right when they insist on this. 
The loss of the Titanic need not have been, and 
ought not to have been. That any such pressure 
should have existed, either from public sentiment or 
from the company’s management,: as to have occa- 
sioned the speed under which the steamer was running 
in waters known to be perilous from ice, was the 
result of men’s sin. So was the fact that the number 
of life-boats carried was sufficient for only a fraction 
of the lives on board—even though such steamers were 
supposed to be ‘‘unsinkable.'’~ Had either or both 
of these two conditions been different, as they may be 
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hereafter and ought to have been before, there need 
have been no such disaster. Men, and men’s wrong- 
doing, alone caused it, Can God's love have any place 
or part in a sin-caused, unnecessary tragedy ? 

And there were suffering and sorrow, so intense 
and unutterable, packed into those few hours, that 
no marine disaster known seems to offer any paral- 
lel. One man who had brought his wife on deck 
and assisted her into a life-boat found that there were 
no other women waiting, and took a vacant place in 
the boat by her side. As the boat was about to be 
lowered a woman came running out of the companion- 
way. ‘Raising his hand, the man stopped the prepa- 
rations for lowering the boat, stepped out, and helped 
the newcomer into the seat that he had occupied. 
His wife tried to leave the life-boat with him, but he 
restrained her as he talked quietly with her; and 
they separated, for the last time on earth. 

Only the heart of God can know the suffering of 
that wife, or the agony of the hundreds upon hun- 
dreds who were saved or were lost. But God does 
know it, and he would not have permitted it unless 
he had loved them with a love greater than we have 
yet sounded, 

The love of God was shown in the reflection of the 
character of God that gleamed forth so gloriously that 
night in many another life. The work of the wireless 
operators on the Titanic, particularly the chief opera- 
tor, Phillips, stands out memorably. 

After the collision with the iceberg, Phillips sent 
the distress call, and received answering messages 
from the Carpathia, sending his assistant, Harold 
Bride, to Captain Smith with frequent reports, The 
wireless grew weaker and weaker as the Titanic’s 
engine-rooms filled with water; but Phillips kept at it. 
The assistant went out and found that the water was 
pretty close to the boat-deck. Still Phillips went on 
with his messages, finally ‘‘ picking up’’ tie Olympic. 
The assistant’s story, as given in the New York 
Times, 1 reads : 


‘¢T thought it was about time to look about and see 
if there was anything detached that would float. I 
remembered that every member of the crew had a 

. special life belt and ought to know where it was. I 
remembered mine was under my bunk.. I went and 
got it. ‘Then I thought how cold the water. was. 

‘«] remembered I had some boots and I put those 
on, and an extra jacket, and I put thaton. I saw 
Philips standing out there still sending away, giving 
the Carpathia details of just how we were doing. 

‘«« We picked up the Olympic and told her we were 
sinking by the head and were about all down. As 
Phillips was sending the message I strapped his life 
belt to his back. I had already put on his over- 
coat... . 

‘« Then came the captain's voice : ‘Men, you have 
done your full duty. You can do no more. Aban- 
don your cabin. Now it's every man for himself. 
You look out for yourselves. I release you. ‘That's 
the way of it at this kind of a time. Every man for 
himself,’ 

‘¢T looked out. The boat deck wasawash. Philips 
clung on, sending and sending. He clung on for 
about ten minutes or maybe fifteen minutes after the 
captain had released him. The water was then com- 
ing into our cabin. 

‘¢He was a brave man. . I learned to love him 
that night, and I suddenly felt for him a great rev- 
erence to see him standing there sticking to his work 

' while everybody else was saging about. I will never 

_ live to forget the work of Phillips for the last awful 

fifteen minutes.”’ ; 


When, later, Bride and others were being helped 
on to the deck of the Carpathia from one of the over- 
turned collapsible boats or rafts on to which they had 
climbed, one man lay motionless as the rescuing 
_ Steamer waited alongside. It was Phillips ; his life 
had gone out. his assistant says that he had been 
‘¢allin*’ from work before the wreck occurred, but 
he had ‘* stood his ground until the crisis had passed 
and then had collapsed.’’ 

All human life is richer for the work of those two 
faithful fellows upon whom the rescuing of the hun- 
dreds who are alive to-day depended. And it is 
richer for the memory of the ship's band, standing 
quietly on deck and playing hymns as the largest 
steamer that ever floated sank under them to their 
death, 

But apart from and back of even these gleams of 
beauty and heroism and sacrifice tnat enrich this dark 
record of disaster and suffering, God's love stands 
supreme and all-enfolding. A cartoon in the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin strikingly illustrates this. 
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It shows a mighty Hand, in the upturned palm of 
which, floating in mid-ocean, is a four-funneled 
steamer ; and the picture is inscribed, -‘‘In the Hol- 
low of His Hand.’’ Pit 

For reasons which no man can fathom, but-in which’ 
we should rejoice if we could see them and know 
them as God does, God's love permitted the ‘Titanic’ s 
loss and its every attendant detail. “ Though man’s 
sin occasioned it, God could have prevented it. He 
prevents many of the logical results of man’s sin. He 
is bound by no law to let our sins work out their every 
natural consequence : we could not exist another hour 
if he did so. But he did not prevent the loss of this 
steamer. And why? Because of his love for every 
individual on the steamer, and for the whole world out- 
side which watches and sympathizes and questions. 

It would be easy to attempt to suggest some of the 
reasons why God's love did this ; but it would also 
be easy to go far astray in doing so. It is not neces- 
sary to do so; it is better not to. For we are sure of 
God's love; but we are not-always sure, nor is it 
necessary that we should be, as to the workings of his 
infinitely loving mind and heart. It is enough to 


_dences, new treasures, of his love. 
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know that the best interests, not only of the world in 
general, but of each human life that was lost or saved, 
were cared fo. in the best way that an all-loving, all- 
powerful God could devise, in view of all the circum- 
stances and problems that this world and its sin and 
its need called for, when he permitted the accident 
that has shocked Christendom. 

God wants us to rest down hard on his love all the 
time. Such a disaster as this is only another call 
from him to trust him and to love him more. There 
are undoubtedly those among the survivors of the 
Titanic who know God well and trust him to the 
uttermost, and who have found even in the shock 
and sorrow of this experience the peace and comfort 


.and joy that no earthly circumstance can molest. In 


every calamity of life God invites us to find new evi- 
He daes not ex- 
cept the calamities of sin—for all calamities are of 
that sort. The more we believe in his love and yield 
in utter abandonment to it, the more shall we add 
even to his joy, as to the world’s and to our own. 
The only disaster that can really harm us is the dis- 
aster of doubting God's love. 





Is Right Commendable in Wrong-Doers? 


Out of a discussion in these columns of tithing 
as a duty has arisen a question that goes deeper than 
the single duty of rendering a tenth unto the Lord. 
The question is asked by a Missouri reader, who be- 
lieves in tithing, but not in a certain support for it 
quoted by the Editor. He writes : 


Looking over some back numbers of the ‘Times, I note your 
reply to an inquirer (December 9, 1911), with respect to 
tithing, in which you say: ‘‘Jesus seemed to assume it as 
axiomatic when he said of tithing that it ought not to be left 
undone (Matt. 23 : 23, ‘Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and have 
left undone the weightier matters of the law, justice, and 


mercy, and faith: but these ye ought to have done, and not to 


have left the other undone’ )."’ 


Are you not doing serious-harm to your case when you~: 


attempt to make it appear that this Scripture refers to the 
disciples of our Lord 
tempt when 
whatever to the duties of followers of Christ ? 

I believe in tithing. I have practised it for many years. 


The twenty-third of Matthew. is spoken in judgment and. 


condemnation upon the opponents of our Lord's Kingdom. 


‘They are *‘ Aypocrites,"' who do their works ‘‘to be seen of © 


men,’’ and upon whom Jesus pronounces the most awful 
**woes.’’ They steal from widows, they swear falsely, etc., 
and he calls them “‘serpents,’’ ‘‘generation of vipers,"’ for 
whom he sees no ‘‘ escape from the damnation of hell.”’ 

Are such men to be held up as good examples before the 
Christians of to-day? ‘Ihey claimed to be /egalists and to be 
saved through the keeping of the Law, so that the ‘‘ ye ought 
to have done,"’ refers to the duties of legalists, and charges 
‘that they have chosen for themselves the duty which was the 
least trouble, and that one which did. not demand inward 
ety. or they would not have devoured ‘‘ widows’ houses."’ 

t was easy to pay tithes out of the proceeds of their thieving. 
If this Scripture applies to the followers of Christ, then go all 
the way with it. Jesus is not commending these men, but 
apes ge | them. He did not say, as you endeavor to make 
a that tithing ‘‘ought not to be left undone"’ (see 


But why attempt to enforce tithing by wresting the Word ? 
It is not necessary, and it seems to me that such abuse of the 
words of our Saviour: is likely to bring tithing into disrepute. 
I have seen Matthew 23 : 23 quoted in tracts on tithing, as if it 
were a New ‘Testament commandment. If a reader takes 
time to look it up, he will be likely to reject tithing in disgust, 
feeling that only a weak cause would resort to such methods. 

I like the balance of your article, and I wish you success in 
your efforts to increase the practise of tithing, but 1 do not 
want you to furnish weapons to our opponents, by setting forth 

esus’ denunciation of a lot of hypocrites who were ‘‘ fools and 
lind’’ as Scriptural grounds for enlisting in a joyful service. 


Jesus clearly did not count among the sins of the 
scribes and Phariseés their faithfulness in tithing. 
He insists that they should have done much more 
than they did in other ways, but that, while thus 
they ought to have added justice and mercy and faith, 
they ought also not to leave the other [their tithing] 
undone. Their tithing was one thing they Aad done 
in the line of duty ; and the strength of Jesus’ refer- 
ence to this, when quoted in support. of tithing, lies 
in the fact that even men in whom Jesus found so 


much to condemn had been attending scrupulously to. 


a practise which de regarded as a duty, and which we 
so often ignore. 
The fact that the scribes and Pharisees were faith- 


less in the weightier matters to which Jesus refers | 


should not lead us to ‘suppose that their tithing has 
no lesson for us. The Christian who is careless 
enough about his giving to think that it matters very 
little how much he gives to the Lord,.so long as he 
doesn’t give too much, has, something to learn from 


Are you not bringing tithing into con- , be used by Christ to influence others 7” 


ou base it on words which have no treférence 





the scribes and Pharisees. Whether ‘legalists’’ or 
not, the obligation was paid, and to that extent the 
duty was done. 

Matthew 23 : 23 is not, indeed, a commandment 
in form ; but it would assuredly seem to be a clear 
and approving recognition of a duty that Jesus thereby 


taught should not be left undone. His approval at 
this point stands out vividly in the otherwise con- 
demnatory utterances of the passage. 

It is well for us to realize in great and: sincere hu- 
mility that it was Jesus’ way to seize upon the least 
signs of faithfulness in the men and women about 
him, and to recognize it even when condemning 
something else that he saw in them. If we may not 
‘earn anything from the right-doing of those who also 
aré-wrong-doers, on what principle may we hope to 


* 


> a 
The Aisle-Seat Test 


There aré so many simple ways of showing a 
Christian spirit that it is not necessary to wait for a 
so-called great occasion to show forth Christ. In- 
deed, the Christian who takes small account of the 
simple opportunities for doing as the Master would 
have him do may be failing at a more critical mo- 
ment than he thinks. About one of the seemingly 
minor opportunities a Connecticut reader urges a 
change of habit on the part of many church-goers, 
He writes : 


It has been the writer's custom for a number of years when 
attending the church services at his own church, or any other 
church, to avoid, as far as possible, the monopolizing of that 
end of the pew nearest the aisle. 

‘This habit has led me invariably to notice the large number 
of pew-holders who seat themselves one or two in a pew, near- 
est the aisle, blocking the way for strangers. 

It has seemed to me that ‘The Sunday School Times could 
present this matter in such a way to its readers that they 
would see how unchristian it is for them to block the pew- 
entrances in this way, seeking the best places for themselves, 
instead of welcoming strangers to their pews. 

Would it not be far better to go to the other extreme, and 
take oy seat at ‘the end of the pew farthest away from the en- 
trance 


It wotild always be better, and not only better, but 
Christlike, to go to any extreme of Christian courtesy, 
than to come short of it in any respect,—even to the 
giving up of an aisle seat for the comfort of others. 
The welcoming of strangers cannot be accomplished 
with heartiness by a church whose pew-holders -hold 
the pews, —against all comers. And one of the poorest 
ways of making a stranger feel at home is the effort of 
a large man in the aisle seat to shrink enough to let 
a stranger crowd pastintothe pew. We have nothing 
akin to this discourtesy in our homes when guests 
come to us. Why should any of us contribute thus to 
the difficulty of fillmg our churches with persons who 
want to feel at home in Christian fellowship? Our 
readiness to give a really hearty welcome to fellow- 
worshipers in the church, and to make them at home 
to the utmost of the best ideals of Christian courtesy, 
or to make them feel like strangers, is perhaps, more 


" than we realize, a disclosure of the value that we place 


upon brotherhood in Christ. The aisle-seat test is not 
a minor test. 
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The Son of Man’ Among Men 


The first of a series of studies of 














as his own him 
JESUS, LEADER OF MEN Forew by the Author 


ERHAPS the first impression which the serious 
student of the Gospels receives is connected with 
certain large and imposing qualities of Jesus’ 

personality. The essence of greatness is in all that 
he ever said ordid. ‘‘ There are people in the world,’’ 
says Walter Bagehot, ‘‘who cannot write the com- 
monest letter upon the commonest affair of business 
without giving a just idea of themselves. The Duke 
of Wellington is an example which at once occurs of 
this. You may read a dispatch of his upon bullocks 
or horseshoe nails, and yet you will feel an interest 
because somehow among the words seems to lurk the 
mind of a great general.'’ In the whole story of 
Jesus there is nothing trivial. Everything is on a 
large scale. The simplest parable has something of 
the movement of a great epi¢ One feels throughout 
the whole period that one is being led into high, spa- 
cious places. We lose our own littleness in this com- 
pany. The greatness of Jesus is of a kind which 
makes great everything he touches. His teaching, 
his friendships, his dealings with men, are all charged 
with the massiveness of his own personality. 

It would be an error to suppose that the men of his 
time, even his friends, saw this as plainly as we do. 
The glamor and romance which gather around a per- 
sonality are for the most part the products of time 
and distance. In his life, the greatness and kingli- 
ness of Jesus went hand-in-hand with the most per- 
fect simplicity and lowliness. Jesus himself had no 
consciousness of greatness, in the usual sense of that 
word ; and he assumed none of its livery. His power 
over men was derived neither from anything he 
claimed nor from any position he occupied ; it lay 
rather in a certain magnetism which men found irre- 
sistible. He goes to a company of fisher-folk, and 
said to them, ‘‘ Follow me.’’ And ‘*straightway 
they forsook all and followed him.’’ He goes to a 
tax-collector in his booth, and said to him, ‘‘ Follow 
me’’ : and immediately the man got up and followed 
him. Had these men been asked why they did so, 
they would probably have been hard put to it to give 
a clear answer. They would simply say that they 
could not help it. So he lived, drawing men and 
holding them to himself with bonds of loyalty and 
affection which were rarely broken. 


NTECEDENTLY there is nothing to account for 
this power. He was an ordinary Jewish lad, the 
son of acarpenter, who had received the normal 

education of Jewish boys. He hailed from an obscure 
and despised township from which no devout Jew antici- 
pated any good. He set out without pomp or circum- 
stance, without pretension or proclamation. Yet men 
gave up everything to follow him. He made demands 
upon them that no man had ever hitherto dared to 
make upon his fellows. He exacted an obedience 
which was absolute and unqualified ; and from those 
who felt his power he received all he asked. Those 
whom he did not thus touch, even his enemies, had 
to respect him: They might hate him, but they 
could not laugh at him. They tried persistently to 
compass his death, and at last succeeded ; but that 
showed that it was not contempt but fear that they 
felt for him. It was easy enough to deride him upon 
the cross, in the hour of his weakness and seeming 
defeat. But no man was found with the hardihood 
to do so in his face. 

Strong Son of God! So Tennyson addresses him 
in his ‘¢In Memoriam.”’ _ It is this singular personal 
force which must first of all be borne upon us as we 
read his life ; and it was this that inevitably made 
him a leader of men. It was not that sheer master- 
fulness of spirit that we sometimes encounter in men 
which compels men and things to bend to its will or 
else be trampled upon and broken. We have experience 
of men of strong personality who get their own way 
by the sheer momentum of their movement. Noth- 
ing can withstand them. They force their will upon 
others by the simple method of asserting it strongly. 
In a recent work, a certain living general is described 
in this way : 

‘«The bonds which united him and his subordi- 
nates were those of stern discipline on the one hand, 
and on the other the respect due to superior talent 
and the confidence in the resourcefulness of a strong 


The title of one of Robert Browning’s poems is 
‘‘ How it Strikes a Contemporary.’’ The object of 
these studies is an endeavor to appreciate, so far as 
that may be possible, how Jesus struck his contem- 
poraries, what was the nature of the impact of his 
wonderful personality upon the people among whom 
he lived. 

Let it be admitted at once that it will be impossible 
to avoid altogether the invasion of our thought by 
suggestions which arise from what we know and feel 
concerning the impression which Jesus has made 
upen ages subsequent to his own. Yet so far as in 
us lies we will endeavor vo let the Gospel records tell 
their own story concerning him. 

This will not, of course, give us all the material 
necessary for the adequate interpretation of Jesus. 
We must necessarily take account, in any attempt 
to reach a complete understanding of the significance 
of Jesus to history and to the single soul, of the whole 
human sense of Jesus in all ages since the time when 
he appeared. But it will be nevertheless equally 
essential to our understanding of him that we should 
try to see him as they saw him who were his friends 
and his contemporaries. 

And let us hope that we shall be able in ways of 
simplicity and in lowliness of mind to reconstruct 

_from such materials as the Gospels afford us a pic- 
ture of the man Christ Jesus in its broad general 
configurations, in the faith that such an endeavor 
will constrain us to a more passionate and uncalcu- 
lating devotion to him, and to a more earnest desire 

’ that the mind which was in him may be also in us. 


Succeeding papers by Mr. Roberts will study 


esus as Teacher Jesus the Friend 
esus in Society Jesus in Controversy 
Jesus at Prayer 








and masterful spirit rather than the affectionate obe- 
dience yielded to the behests of a genial chief.’’ 

This clearly was not the quality of Jesus’ leader- 
ship. His power over men sprang from other sources, 
partly in the men themselves, but most of all in him. 
It is true that these men were sensible of their need 
of something which they instinctively felt Jesus could 
give them. They were simple men of simple life, 
yet cgnscious of powers and aspirations which they 
were unable to realize. It was the promise that they 
would be able to realize all these through contact with 
Jesus that gave his appeal the. mighty force which 
commanded so ready an obedience. 

But what was it in Jesus that revealed that promise? 
What was it that forged a bond between him and 
these men that death could not dissolve? 

The foundation of it certainly lay in the plain 
moral perfection of Jesus, in that transparent purity 
of heart and motive which constitutes the first condi- 
tion of confidence. Here, clearly, was a min to be 
trusted, a man who could not lie. To the moral in- 
stincts of simple folk this is a thing which cannot be 
mistaken. The intuition of a child in reading char- 
acter is almost invariably true, and this was the way 
in which Jesus impressed himself upon these grown-up 
children of Galilee. 


ND from this the rest followed. Trust blossomed 
into love, and it was the pressure of strong per- 
sonal affection that bound men to Jesus as with 

bands of steel... For the trust wasnevershaken. The 
early confidence was never compromised. Jesus turned 
out to be and to give all that they had expected. It 
was neither respect for superior talent, nor confidence 
in the resourcefulness of a master-spirit, that made 
Jesus a leader of men. It was the confidence and 
the love which he naturally awakened in those whom 
he touched. 

Doubtless there were those among this early 
following who were attracted on other less personal 
grounds. The time in which he appeared was a time 
of unrest. There had been and yet were to be fre- 
quent popular risings, the mainspring of which was the 
passionate nationalism of the Jew together with his 
fierce hatred of his Roman lord. Theudasand Judas 
of Galilee,—these are the two names which the 
Scriptures have preserved of popular leaders of this 
type. Whenever such men appeared there were not 
wanting those who were prepared to rally around them. 


By Richard Roberts 





But in all these cases it was the cause which appealed, 
rather than the man. The Jew despite the strange 
vicissitudes of his history cherished the-undying hope 
of future Empire ; and with the characteristic improvi- 
dence of the genuine Oriental he went out gladly with 
any one who promised to deliver him and bring in his 
golden age. 

There were probably some of those who first gathered 
around Jesus who were actuated by this feeling. But 
Jesus never at any time encouraged it. He made no 
pretensions to popular leadership of this type. He 
never cherished any illusions concerning a temporal 
empire, though even that was suggested to him. He 
had, indeed, no cause but himself. 


T is true that he spoke much of the coming Kingdom 
of God, but he did not mean by this the return of 
the old political theocracy. The French monarch 

who said, ‘‘ The state,—/ am the state,"’ has helped 
us to a definition of the Kingdom of God. Jesus 
might well say, ‘‘The Kingdom of God,—/am the 
Kingdom of God."’ " It was all gathered up in himself. 
It had no existence apart from him. He called men 
not into the Kingdom but to himself. To come to 
him was to become a freeman of the Kingdom of God. 
The franchise of the Kingdom did not depend upon 
the acceptance of the laws of the Kingdom but upon 
the establishment of a personal relationship to himself. 
This emphasis and insistence upon the centrality of 
his own person is characteristic of him throughout his 
ministry. Usually the man who speaks much of 7 
and me is regarded as a pompous egoist and is dis- 
counted accordingly. His value is ordinarily in inverse 
ratio to his own estimate of himself. We say that he 
puts all his goods in his shop window. Yet Jesus is 
forever speaking of himself, and there is never a sug- 
gestion of egoism or self-esteem in it at any time. 

‘*Come unto me."’ 

‘* Bring him hither to me."’ 

‘* Jam the way, the truth, and the life.’’ 

‘* 7am come that they might have life.’’ 

‘* All that came before me were thieves and robbers."’ 


OT only were his followers sure of him; he was 
altogether sure of himself. His self-conscious- 
ness was perfect, and it was never shown to be 

mistaken. Onceonly did he seem to hesitate, —that was 
in the agony of the Garden ; and he emerged conqueror 
even there. This is why he made no mistakes, why 
his judgment was never at fault. He stood upon a 
perfectly settled and unmovable place, looked steadily 
out upon men and the world, and moved to his goal 
with sure and unwavering steps. In the-life which he 
lived before men, he never vacillated or faltered ; but 
he passed along in a perfect, unbroken calm. His 
self-consciousness was his strength and it never failed 
him. 

He could not hide from himself the fact that he 
was setting afoot a wide and lasting movement. There 
was indeed no reason why he should do so, That 
was what he had come to accomplish. But he was 
under no misapprehension as to the inner character 
of the movement. There are passages that seem to 
indicate that he intended it to be primarily a national 
movement ; but it was inherent in its very nature that 
it could not remain a national movement. 

Israel, the lost sheep of tribes, was no doubt upper- 
most in his heart. But if he had intended to set 
afoot a national movement, it was to be in no sense 
political, Jesus had read too deeply into the history 
of the past to imagine that there could be any unity 
of his own factious, turbulent kinsmen on a political 
basis. Whatever quarrel he had with the existing order 
did not affect the course of his own purpose. It was 
the genius of the Romans that for a long period of their’ 
imperial history they combined their stern rule with a 
certain toleration in religious matters,—which prob- 
ably was a half-contemptuous, half-politic concession 
to the pride of conquered peoples. It was so at this 
time in Palestine, and in this circumstance lay the 
possibility of a really united Israel on a spiritual basis, 
alongside of, yet independent of and indifferent to, 
the imperial machinery of Rome. The organized 
state did not come within Jesus’ purview. His leader- 
ship moved in another universe. 

No doubt had the Jews accepted the leadership of 

(Continued on page 272) 
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| Have We the First Pictorial Bible in Christendom ? 


Professor Melvin Grove Kyle discusses, in his monthly review, the pictures that decorated the 
first century ‘tombs and illuminated the Gospels, and their significance for to-day 








FIRST -CENTURY manuscript of the New 

Testament or some goodly portion of it, or one 

of the originals of the writings of the first-century 
Christian fathers, would be the most welcome discovery 
in the whole world of research. Such a manuscript 
would be a priceless possession. The greatest long- 
ing of biblical scholars and the most feverish search 
has been for such a manuscript, and the greatest re- 
gret of Christian learning has been the lack of it. 

We have never had such a manuscript; perhaps 
we shall never find one. But we do have something 
from that first century and the centuries immediately 
following, —something not so valuable, but still of 
inestimable worth, and yet, strange to say, very gen- 
erally overlooked,—the pictures that might have 
adorned such an early copy of the Scriptures. They 
are the Christian paintings in the catacombs at Rome. 
These are not the product of the imagination of later 
Christian artists concerning the religious conceptions 
and beliefs of the early Christians, like the frescoes of 
the old churches of Rome, not the cold and worthless 
commercial painting of mere tomb decorators who 
served their clients by following a fashion, but the 
warm, throbbing expressions of early Christians them- 
selves, their hopes and aspirations and sentiments. 
They are really cartoons in the modern popular sense, 
the most vivid expression of human thought, 


to-day is not the only age of the pictorial Bible, 
nor the time of the monkish artists the only time of 

manuscript illuminations. In the first century the 
evangelists wrote their autographs to ‘circulate among 
the churches, or to be copied wherever the gospel 
came. The churches treasured up these messages in 
their hearts, and put the pictures expressive of the 
hopes and sentiments which had come to them not on 
the manuscript copies, but at the sepulchres of their 
loved ones hidden away in the depths of the catacombs. 
The pictures decorated the tombs, but they ‘/uminated 
the Gospels, expressing the early Christian interpreta- 
tions of the gospel message as surely as if they had 
been upon the edge of the manuscripts themselves. 
These illuminations were not didactic, not intended 
to defend some doctrine or instruct the unlearned 
convert from heathenism, but the simple expression 
of the heart of early Christianity at the place where 
the early followers of Christ wept for their departed, 
So, if of the first pictorial Bible we have not the book, 
we have at least the pictures. 

Moreover, these catacombs present early Chris- 
tianity illuminated during the lives of the Apostles 
themselves. No literary problems or perplexities 
had as yet arisen. Critical discussions about sources 
and canons were within very narrow limits, —indeed, 
had scarcely yet begun. At such a time these pictures 
were made. The big pictorial Bible which lay on the 
parlor table used to delight and instruct our childhood 
days, With equal interest and greater profit we turn 
the leaves of these illuminations of the Gospel by those 
who almost certainly heard some of the apostles preach 
and who used the first copies of the Gospels. 


HERE has recently been presented to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Archeology an admirable com- 
pendium of the learned and elaborate work of 

archeologists in collating and analyzing and dating and 
tabulating these illuminations of the Gospel, —this pic- 
torial Bible found on the walls of the Roman cata- 
combs. It is pleasant also not only to get the facts, 
but the facts in a most sympathetic and reverent spirit 
by the author of the article, Clara D. Lamberton. 

We need not enter into the evidence by which the 
various paintings of the catacombs are dated. Suffice 
it to say that the dates are so carefully established that 
they are universally accepted, even by those of most 
diverse views concerning the interpretation of the pic- 
tures. We may rest assured, then, that we really 
have Scripture illuminations of the first and second 
and other early Christian centuries. It is important 
to know also that, though many of these pictures were 
destroyed by vandals in the early centuries during the 
destruction of the Roman Empire, and by those not 
Jess reprehensible vandals, modern travelers, it 


is yet probable that the general teaching of these 
pictures, the impressions they convey of the early 
Christian hopes and experiences, has not been greatly 
affected. 


It is not as though a whole catacomb had 
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To join hands with the first century Christians, to 
feel directly the warm, throbbing expressions of 
the men who touched the Master in the flesh,—this 
has been the longing desire of devout searchers for 
ancient records. Do you know how near we can 
come to such a direct touch with the believers who 
lived in the days of the apostles themselves ? What 
they thought was essential in the gospel message, 
what their hopes and aspirations were, how they 
struggled away from heathen views, what bearing 
_ their message has upon modern doubt, are some of 
the vital questions that Dr. Kyle considers in the 
light of the pictures in the Catacombs. 








been ravaged and its evidence thus lost, but rather as 
though some things had been taken here and some 
there, but fragments had been left everywhere. 

There are twenty pictures in these catacombs from 
the first Christian century. As in the teachings of 
Christ, so here we find the simple, natural illustra- 
tions, the vine and the flowers of the field, the birds 
and the animals, and a fishing scene. These reflect. 
just such ideas as would take most immediate hold 
upon men’s minds, which indeed have continued to 
do so until this day. These elements in the gospel 
message have always most attracted because they em- 
body its great truths in the simplest way. 

Three biblical characters are depicted in these 
earliest illustrations,—Noah, Daniel, and the Good 
Shepherd. These are the saine which always and 
among all people have been most common as Bible 
illustrations in Christian ecclesiastical art. Evidently 
the very same gospel message impressed itself upon 


the world under the preaching of the apostles them-., 
selves as in the most enlightened world-conditions , 


to-day. It is only theories about the gospel worked 
out into philosophical systems of theology which have 
been added in later centuries to the church's concep- 
tion of the truth as it is in Jesis. The simple facts 
of the gospel were received in the first century, even 
so far away as Rome, exactly as they are received 
among us now. 


HAVE anticipated just a little in thought, for the 
conclusive evidence of this appears in the most sat- 
isfying completeness in the pictures of the second 

century when every great central fact of the Redeemer’ s 
work is depicted exactly as evangelical Protestants re- 
ceive them to-day. The incarnation through the 
virgin birth is clearly set forth both by Isaiah's 
prophecy, ‘‘ A virgin shall conceive, and bear a son,’’ 
and by the scene of the annunciation to the virgin. 
The Good Shepherd scene continues, and there is 
added the Sheep in the Green Pasture, while another 
phase of the Saviour’s providential care is brought 
out by The Ship in the Storm. The great central 
and indisputable fact of the Atonement, ‘‘ the Lamb 
of God,’’ a substituted Saviour, which none in that 
age of sacrifices could fail to understand, is distinctly 
taught, as well as illustrated, by the sacrifice of Isaac, 
The Incarnation, the Life, and the Atonement are 








The Sistine Madonna 
(In the National Museum at Dresden) 
By Roy Temple House 


ND passing the long file of common rooms 
With huddled canvases, and drening groups 
Of dull-eyed strangers listlessly employed, 
We came into the silent, sacred place 
Before the Child and Mother. 


And the word 
Shone from the sweet, compelling mother-eyes: 
Not thine to set a shining canvas up 
And, catching the Christ-virtue, throw it back 
To eyes and hearts and lives, as one man did; 
But if thou wilt, thine own fair life may be 
Just such a glass, that men may. pass and look, 
And, held by that reflection, turn about 
And fall in love with godliness; till thus 
Thy work may be as great a work as his. 


just-as clearly accompanied by the other great facts 
ever to: be associated with them,—the resurrection, 
and Christ upon the throne of judgment. Together 
with these great central facts of Christianity are pre- 
sented the two sacraments of worship, and only two, 
—Baptism and the Supper. Those who heard the 
apostles themselves, and those who still stood within 
the echoes of their voices, alike held the gospel in its 
utmost simplicity of doctrine and worship. Evidently 


‘they were conservatives of the conservatives, who 


seem not yet to have heard any questionings about the 
‘‘virgin birth, the virtuous life, the vicarious death, 
and the victorious resurrection.'’ These things that 
some speculate about in these days were to the Chris- 
tians of that day the simple, indubitable facts o/ re- 
demption. 

These catacombs, together with other early burial 
places, as the Columbarium of Czsar’s household, as 
I have visited them from time to time when passing 
through Rome, serve more than anything else in the 
world to bring one near to the days of Christ and the 
apostles, and in touch with the mind of the early 
church, The remembrance of Gray's Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, with its sympathetic communion 
with by-gone lives, calls loudly for some poet-arche- 
ologist who could give utterance to the spirit of the 
catacombs. The archeologist finds only a valley full 
of dry bones. These bones need the poet to make 
them live. 


AST and most interesting of all is the struggling of 
Christian thought to escape from the chrysalis of 
heathen imagery. . Cupid as the King of Love is 

utilized to represent the Good Shepherd... The chari- 


‘ oteer'in the’ circus is depicted as winning his race 


and receiving his crown, and it is at the hands of a 


>\« Winged Victory"’ ;-all of whichis heathes imagery 


émployed for the expression of Christian thought. 
The fetters of custom and convention always impose 
such old clothés upon new ideas. This is manifest in 
every department ‘of life and activity, for forms and 
fashions in industry as well as for words in. literature. 
The first railway carriages were made in the likeness 
of the stagecoach, even to the boot. And the first 
automobiles followed the lines of the buggies and 
carriages drawn by horses. So everywhere in the 
expression of human thought we must utilize in begin- 
nings old words which carry with them their own old 
imagery. 

One of the pitfalls in which not a few critics have 
been taken is the temptation to insist that all the old 
words must be accredited with their full. significance 
in their new situations, must be allowed to be exactly 
what they always were because they still wear their 
old clothes. One might as well insist that the first 
automobiles were drawn by horses because they looked 
like carriages, as to insist that all the heathen imagery 
in the catacomb pictures was still vital in the thought 
of early Christianity, or that the old astral myths of 
Babylonia entered into the beliefs of-the patriarchs 
‘ahd psalmists and prophets because the words em- 
ployed by them do etymologically contain fossil 
imagery of these astral myths. We must ever distin- 
guish carefully between the imagery of ‘an author 
which ‘is vital and active in his thought, and that 
which is but fossil imagery imbedded in the words 
which he uses, the idioms of his language, and the 
customs of the people to whom or of whom he 
writes. 

Fifty years ago it was very much the fashion for 
ministers of the gospel to draw the imagery (and 
illustrations as well) of their sermons from the classics. 
Thus the pages of their printed sermons are draped 
in the gaudy raiment of Greek and Roman mythology. 
It was the literary fashion of their day. The early 
Christians who illuminated Bible thought in the pic- 
tures of the catacombs, and the scribes and psalmists 
and prophets of the olden time, were subject to the 
same literary necessity of allowing their thoughts to 
wear the clothes of the day. It is quite/as unreason- 
able to hold them responsible for all the imagery the 
etymology of their words may suggest as to make out 
that the saintly divines of a past generation were idol- 
aters with all the gods and goddesses of heathen myth- 
ology in their pantheon. 

Carro, Ecypr. 
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Winning a Wife on the Faith Plan} 


By Belle M. Brain 








Fourth in the series of .‘‘ Love Stories of Great: Missionaries *’ 





David Livingstone looked upon a wife as a handicap, until his meeting with Mary Moffat changed 
his views. James Gilmour keenly felt the handicap and loneliness of being without a wife, and 


apparently had no prospect of finding one. 


In this situation he put the direction of the affair 


into the hands of God, and received his wife ‘‘on trust from God.’’ The unusual method of. 
his courtship would hardly be reckoned a safe plan for general adoption; but its clear message 
is that in marriage, as in lesser matters, it is safe to trust unreservedly to God 


AMES GILMOUR’S courtship was as out-of-the- 
ordinary as everything else about him. Yet, like 
all that he did, it bore the stamp of complete 

consecration to God. 

When he sailed for China in 1870, a strong, manly 
young fellow of twenty-seven, he had neither wife nor 
colleague. Yet it was a lonely task that awaited him— 
the reopening of the London Missionary Society's 
long-suspended work in Mongolia—and at times he 
was almost overwhelmed at the prospect. ‘*‘Com- 
panions I can scarcely hope to meet,’’ he wrote be- 
fore sailing, ‘‘and the feeling of being a/one comes 
over me until I think of Christ and his blessed 
‘promise, ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.’ No one who does not go away, 
leaving all and being a/one, can feel the force of this 
promise."’ 

On the barren plains of Mongolia, the loneliness 
proved even greater than he had anticipated. Christ 
indeed was an ever-present friend, but young Gil- 
mour, though so intensely in earnest, was merry and 
full of fun, and craved human companionship. In 
August, 1870, when he began his first great journey 
among the Mongols, a strong feeling of aversion came 
over him to traveling alone in a region entirely un- 
known to him. An unexpected companion, in the 
person of a Russian postman, relieved this:somewhat, 
but at Kiachta, the southern frontier of Siberia, the 
loneliness became well-nigh unbearable. 

‘* To-day. I felt a good deal like Elijah,*’ his diary 
says. ‘*He prayed that he might die. « I wonder if I 
am telling the truth when I say that-I felt drawn 
toward suicide. I take this opportunity of declaring 


strongly that two missionaries should go together. I 


was not of this opinion a few weeks ago, but I had no 
idea how weak lam. Of/ the intense loneliness of 
Christ s life ; not a single individual understood him / 
He bore it. O Jesus, let me follow in thy steps !"’ 

At Peking, his headquarters. between trips, he had 
no home of his own, but lived in. rented rooms with 
his Chinese servant, and took his meals with his 
fellow-missionary, Mr. Edkins, His great needs were 
a.wife and a colleague. The colleague he asked the 
Directors in Londonto send‘him. The wife he sought 
for himself. A true son of Scotia, he proposed first 
to a Scotch girl—whether in person before he left 
home or by letter from China, he has not divulged. 
But the Scotch girl said, ‘‘No.'’ - He was too late ; 
she was already engaged to another. ‘‘Then,'’ he 
says, ‘‘I put myself and the direction of this affair— 
I mean the finding of a wife—into God's hands, ask- 
ing him to look me out a good one.”’ 

And God did what he asked. In May, 1873, Mr. 
Edkins returned to England, and Gilmour went to 
board with the Rev. S. E. Meech, an old coliege 
friend who, with his bride, had come to Peking not 
long before. In the old home in England, Mrs. 
Meech (formerly Miss Prankard, of London) had a 
young sister Emily, who was inexpressibly dear to 
her. Coming in to his meals, Gilmour saw this young 
sister’s picture and heard a great deal about her. 
Ere long he found himself greatly attracted to the 
absent young lady, and wondered what it all meant. 
Could she be the bride God was going to give him? 

Toward the close of the year he told Mrs. Meech 
all about it, and asked if he might correspond with 
her sister. She gladly gave her consent. The pros- 
pect of having Emily in China filled her with joy, and 
she and her husband had already learned to love 
Gilmour. Gilmour was not slow to make use of this 
permission. Early in January, 1874, he wrote to Miss 
Prankard, in London. Gilmour-like, this very first 
letter contained a proposal of marriage ! 

At the same time he wrote to his parents in Scot- 
land. ‘I have written and proposed to a girl in 
Engiand,"’ he said. ‘It is true I have never seen 
her, and I know very little about her ; but what I do 
know is good. Her mother supports herself and 
daughter by keeping a school. One of the hin- 


‘day last year,’’ 


drances will be perhaps that the mother will not be 
willing to part with the daughter. If the young lady 
says ‘Yes,’ she or her friends will no doubt write 
you, as I have asked them todo, You may think I 
am rash-in writing to a girl I have never seen. If so, 
I may say I have something of the same feeling. *But I 
am very easy minded over it all because I have put the 
whole matter into the hands of God, asking him, if it 
be best, to bring her ; if not, to keep her away."’ 

Having posted these letters, Gilmour started on 
a long tour through Mongolia, and tried to forget. all 
about it. 

When Emily Prankard received his letter in Lon- 
don, she at once took the matter to God. She had 
never seen her would-be husband, but she had heard 
much about him from her sister in China and friends 
of his in the homeland. The spirit of missions was 
strong in her heart, and at length she wrote him that 
she would come to China and join him in his work 
for Mongolia. 

Receiving one another on trust from the Lord, 
neither of the young people had taken long to decide. 
‘The first letter 1 wrote her was to propose,’’ says 
Gilmour, ‘‘and the ‘first letter she wrote me was to 
accept—romantic enough !"’ 

Owing to a delay in the mails, the announcement 
came to the old folks in Scotland, not through their 
son's letter from China, but in a note from Miss 
Prankard’s mother. ‘‘ My parents were scared one 
Gilmour wrote after his marriage, 

‘* by receiving a letter from a lady in England, a lady 
whose name even they had not known before, stating 
that her daughter had decided to become my wife / 
Didn't it stir up the old people! My letter to them, 
posted at the same time, had been delayed in 
London."’ 

It was a shock at first, but Gilmour's parents soon 
became reconciled to his engagement. Before sailing 
for China, Emily Prankard spent two weeks with 
them“in Scotland, 2nd so completely won their hearts 
that they wrote to their son that ‘‘though he had 
searched the country for a couple of years he could 
not have made a better choice."’ 

On the way back from Mongolia in July, Gilmour 
thought much about the question he had asked six 
months before. Would there be an answer waiting 
for him ? If so, what would it be? At Kalgan he 
found a package of letters. One bore the London 
postmark and the hand-writing he had grown familiar 
with on Mrs. Meech's letters. It was from Emily 
Prankard, and her answer was, ‘‘ Yes !"’ 

‘*I proposed in January,’ he says, ‘‘ went up to 
Mongolia in the spring, rode about on my camels till 
July, and came down to Kalgan to find that I was an 
accepted man !"’ 

A short but satisfactory courtship by correspondence 
followed. ‘* You will be glad to hear that I have 
had some delightful letters from Miss Prankard,’’ he 
wrote home to Scotland. ‘‘She has written me in 
the most unrestrained way concerning her spiritual 
hopes and condition, and though we have never seen 
each other, yet we know more of each other's inmost 
life, I am quite certain, than most lovers know of 
each other after long personal courtship.’’ 

Early in the autumn, Emily Prankard sailed for 
China, and in November, Gilmour and Mr. Meech 
went to Tien-tsin to meet her. For two’ weeks noth- 
ing was heard of the steamer, but ‘at-length, on Sab- 
bath evening, November 29, word came that she was 
outside the bar, waiting for the tide to bring her up 
to the city. Next morning, at five o'clock, Gilmour 
and Meech boarded a steam launch and started down 
the river. About eight o'clock they met the steamer 
coming up, and Mr. Meech recognized Miss Prankard 
on deck. But the steamer did not stop, and poor 
Gilmour had to wait another three hours ! 

Emily Prankard's first view of her lover was by no 
means prepossessing. ‘*The morning was, cold,’’ 
says Mr. Meech, ‘‘and Gilmour was clad in an old 
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overcoat which had seen much service in Siberia and 
had a woolen comforter round his neck, having more 
‘regard to warmth than appearance. We had to follow 
back to Tien-tsin, Gilmour being thought by those 
on board the steamer to be the engineer !'' 

There was a charm about Gilmour that was irre- 
sistible, and, notwithstanding his unbecoming attire, 
Emily Prankard soon found him all she had hoped 
for. No one evér came within the sphere of his 
influence without learning to love him, and, divested 
of old coat and woolen comforter, he was a fine-look- 
ing young fellow whom any girl might be proud to 
own as her lover. ‘‘ Honesty, good-nature, and true 
manliness were so stamped on his face,"’ says his 
friend, Richard Lovett, ‘‘that you had only to see 
him to feel that he was one of God's noblest works, 
and be drawn to him as by a magnetic influence."' 

On Tuesday, December 1, Miss Prankard left for 
Peking, with Meech and Gilmour as escorts. On 
Thursday she reached the home of her sister, and on 
the following Tuesday the wedding took place. Ina 
letter to Mr. Lovett the groom announced it as 
follows : 

‘*I was married last week, Tuesday, December 8 ! 

‘* Mrs, Meech’s sister is now Mrs. Gilmour. We 
never saw each other until a week before we were 
married, and my friends here drew long faces and 
howled at me for being rash, What if you don't like 
each other? How then? It is for life! As if I 
didn’t know all this long ago !"’ 

After a honeymoon of one week, Gilmour started 
out with Mr. Meech on a nine-days’ tour into the 
country. Two days before Christmas he returned 
and settled down in Peking for a while to get ac- 
quainted with his wife. 

She proved all he hoped for and more. To a 
Scotch friend, whose letter, warning him not to take 
an English wife, came after his marriage, he wrote, 
‘* About my wife ; as I want you to know her, I in- 
troduce you to her. She is a jolly girl, as much, 
perhaps more, of a Christian and a Christian mis- 
sionary than I am, ... The whole thing was gone 
about on the faith principle, and from its success, | 
am inclined to think more and more highly of the 
plan. Without any gammon, I am much happier 
than even in my day-.dreams I ever imagined I might 
be. You need not be the least bit shy of me or my 
English wife. She is a good lassie, any quantity 
better than me, and just as handy as a Scotch lass 
would have been. It was great fun for her to read 
your tirade about English wives and your warning 
about her. She is a jolly kind of body, and does not 
take offense, but I guess if she comes across you, she 
will shake you up a bit !’’ 

Unusual as their courtship had been, their mar- 
riage proved one of the happiest on record. For 
eleven years Gilmour's brave and heroic young wife 
shared his work for the Mongols. Then God toyk 
her home, and he was left alone with his motherless 
lads. But she had been a great help to him, and 
their union the one great joy in his twenty years of 
difficult toil. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
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Remember 
By Henry J. Kilbourn 
Make a specialty of your duty. 
Joy unguarded by Duty turns to Pain. 
An act may be human but not manly. 
Your works will march beside your casket. 
Life is too short for work that prevents worship. 


Give God the moments and he will take care of 
the years. 


If you would keep off the dead-line, keep on the 
firing-line ! 


There is about as much gold in sea-water as joy in 
self-seeking. 


Some people are so busy that they have no time 
to do their duty. 


Danger is the steel upon which the blade of 


Courage is sharpened. 


Higher laws are always doing violence to lower 
laws, long laws to short ones. 


You do not call the gray squirrel to your knee 
with a megaphone, or go after brook-trout with a brass 
band. _ Human lives, like squirrels and trout, are won 
through silent study, toiling tact, passionate patience. 

MALDEN, Mass. 
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N THE meantime the fourth member of the four had 
entered. He with the other two, his brothers, 
looked daggers at their confrére who had practi- 

cally backed down. He had voluntarily given their case 
away, and badly, by stating what was earlier recorded, 
—namely, that when the Session had threatened to 
divulge this affair to the Presbytery, the four had sent 
him on a nineteen-days’ junket to Presbytery meeting 
to steer the affair out of the range gof publicity, and 
had spent forty-seven fiao in the process. The bal- 
ance they had squandered in high dining, wining, 
and gambling. 

The third brother, realizing only too well that the 
situation was desperate for their case, began a cunning 
argument to discredit ihe pastor and lay all the blame 
on him, He reached his climax in the amazing 
charge: ‘*The pastor himself gave me sixty “ao as a 
gift if I would get the two hundred ¢iao hush-money 
from the murderers. He said this balance was to be 
used for church expenses, largely for salary. The 
committee has merely delayed to hand it over’’! 

In the meantime the church had gradually filled 
with a crowd of breathless hearers, The Christians 
had not dared put in an appearance before the strong, 
evil men arrived, because thereby they would seem 
to disapprove of their conduct and to sympathize 
with the Session. For the same reason they had not 
dated’ receive us,’ vaguely fearing what would be 
visited upon them after we left. 1 now called upon 
the young pastor to reply for the Session. He 
trembled as he arose. How we prayed for him in 
this test! Quietly, courteously, he began his testi- 
mony.. He told how and when and where he and his 
fellow-elders had repeatedly exhorted these men, with 
weeping, to répent of their evil conduct and Save the 
church, and of how they had only resistéd the pleas 
and beaten the younger elder. It was simple and 
straight, carrying the conviction that inheres in truth. 

I then asked the two visiting elders to exhort the 
guilty men, which they tactfully and impressively 
did, not by haranguing the men to acknowledge 
specific points of guilt, but by tenderly pointing them 
to the example of Christ, and to his compassion and 
power available for us all when in the toils of Satan. 
To this the three responded by strutting up and down 
the middle of the room, vociferating fiercely : ‘‘ No, 
we are not sorry! We are glad at what we have 
done. We have no regrets! Never happier in our 
life than to-night!’’ Thus, like Pharaoh, they 
hardened their hearts in sin. 

1 then spoke a final word : ‘‘It is fortunate for the 
truth that so many persons are here to listen to the 
testimony given. It is also fortunate that you four 
men each came in at different times, so as not to hear 
the testimony of each other. You have contradicted 
the testimony of one another. It is worthless—none 
of it hangs together. Before to-morrow noon you four 
men must bring two hundred faa here, to be handed 
back at once by the Session to the murderers, or you 
will force yourselves to eat unexpected bitterness !"’ 


T was lightning out of aclearsky. Muttering their 
anger and vows of vengeance, they departed into the 
darkness. And the audience of villagers gradually 

stole out, not to the slumber of their homes, however, 
but around the corner to man all the long, narrow 
windows of the little room. We could hear them 
outside, crowding and pushing for peep-holes ; and 
in the stillness of the night we heard perfectly the 
cracking of the paper as they cautiously punched 
their fingers through the paper panes to make those 
peep-holes. And by the brilliant glare of a big 
Montgomery, Ward & Co, ‘‘store lamp,’’ the pride 
of the village, we saw eyes, black and gleaming, 
staring at us. It was creepy. The Session feared a 
raid. Again we prayed for guidance. 

Finally, whispering together, the Chinese brethren 
even writing out their thoughts so that the eaves- 
droppers should get no inkling of what we were doing, 
the Session there, in the early morning hours, ex- 
communicated the four,—the step they bad for twelve 
months discussed and feared to take. But we agreed 
not to divulge this fact till the four had surrendered 
the two hundred /iao, lest they should later have 
occasion to rail and say that, out of spite, because the 








The Mountain Church and itt Murder Case 


By the Rev. Charles Ernest Scott 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


One of the members of a North China church had 
been murdered by his heathen wife and son. To 
‘‘ save the face ” of the murderers, the entire church 
membership, by means of two feasts which the mur- 
derers attended, were brought into a conspiracy to 
cover up the guilt. Under the leadership of a’com- 
mittee of four of the ablest members, who received a 
bribe of two hundred tiao from the murderers, the 
church was led deeper and deeper into the toils of 
Satan. For twelve months the unconfessed sin con- 
tinued, when the Session, at a Christmas week . 
conference, were broken down by the power of the 
Spirit and returned to their church with the mis- 
sionaries, determined to clear away the offense. 
They met a cold reception at the hands of the 
wretched community, who were still under the fear 
of the four. These men at first refused to appear, 
then attempted to win favor by gifts; finally three 
of them were prayed into the presence of the Session 
and the missionaries, unexpectedly appearing one 
after the other, each unwittingly making his defense 
before the next entered. The first two that appeared 
brazenly defended their guilt, railing upon the other 
Christians. The third was a weak-willed deacon whom 
the three brothers of the committee had inveigled 
into the affair to add respectability ; he broke down 
with fear, though not repentant, and confessed his 
part in the conspiracy. 





Session could not force them to surrender the money, 
they had taken this drastic measure. It required 
faith to believe that, for the glory of God and the 
good of that church, the money would be surrendered 
to-morrow. After another season of prayer, we 
settled down to a cold and sleepless night. It was 
the third of January ; we were high up in the air ; 
and the winter wind found wus..out through, the big 
cracks in the loose-fitting Chinese doors.and through 
the broken paper window-panes. 


HE SrrRvuGGLE OVER THE BLoop Money.—Early 
the next morning I began grimly to pack up, pre- 
paratory to leaving ; partly because it was neces- 

sary in order to make the trip of the day, and partly 
because that was one way to help force matters to an 
issue. Even at that hour the yard was full of curious 
visitors, who would keep the four informed, But before 
I had finished dressing, the Session in great anxiety vis- 
ited me and implored me nottoleave, Weeping, they 
said: ‘‘We are children; we cannot manage the 
affair to the end !'’ Again our little band gave itself 
to prayer. Such a realizing sense of our weakness 
and of the Holy Spirit's sufficiency as was then and 
there born out of our distress is a blessing not often 
experienced and not soon forgotten. So far as we 
know ourselves, no praying of our lives equaled in in- 
tensity our prayers of that morning. We felt as never 
before the actual presence of the Devil. We felt that 
we were really battling with the powers of darkness. 
We felt the literal presence of spiritual wicked ones in 
high places, powers of the air in infernal strength 
and malignity. The more we prayed that morning, 
the more the Holy Spirit revealed to the Session their 
guilt for having led the church so deep into sin 
through fear of men ; revealed their responsibility to 
clear themselves at once. Their grief was awful to 
see. In spite of ourselves we all found ourselves 
weeping in sorrow for them, and felt as if we would 
gladly make any sacrifice if thereby we could bring 
peace to them and the power of God to that church. 

Because of all its implications the spiritual victory 
was for the Session themselves to summon their peo- 
ple. Among other things, that act would mean that 
they themselves no longer feared the rowdy four, and 
that they were now humble enough to confess egre- 
gious sin to their people, and made the opportunity 
to do so, 


NE could not but love that young pastor-brother 
as he bravely faced Satan, and pity him as Satan 
repeatedly beat him back that morning. Again 

and again both he and the elders essayed to go out and 
invite the Christians, and to confess their own guilt 
as under-shepherds of the great Shepherd, and as 
often they came back, too weak to meet the ordeal, 
and to be again fortified’ in prayer. They realized 
that every moment they delayed. shortened the time 
before I must leave ;- and yet they could: not face 





their people. For every foot of literal ground we 
covered that forenoon we could almost fee] the Devil 
pressing us inch by inch, 

Finally, out of our agony and prayer, a great peace 
and courage was born. ‘The quivering lips grew firm, 
the weeping eyes dried, the drawn faces became 
rested and restful to see, and the trio said quietly : 
** Now we will go even though they kill us!'’ And 
they went forth for the last time—and victorious, 
Never can I forget the joyous confidence depicted on 
their countenances. As soon as they uttered that 
sentence the Devil's spell was broken, his reign of 
terror ended. 

And at that moment the leader of the four entered, 
and cried’: ‘*Ten days! Give us ten days to find the 
money !"’ 

** No, not a day !"’ I replied. 

He then opened his long skirt, gathered up into a 
scoop and hanging heavy with copper cas&, and said : 
**Here is my share, forty #ao. I wash my hands of 
the business !”’ , 

*¢No, you don’t! I receive nothing less than two 
hundred ¢iao, and from you four together !"’ 

He departed in a rage with his money. 

And now the Christians began streaming in, quickly 
filling the benches. A wondrous change had been 
worked in them. Deep expectation and responsive- 
ness sat on their faces—an air quite different from 
last night. Without prayer or any preliminaries I 
said, ‘* Time is short and precious. You know your 
village is so located on the boundary that both Ger- 
man and Chinese law can reach you. For this crime 
both could squeeze the life out of you. © What magis- 
trate of any'nation, much less of Heaven, ,could'you 
convince that you were not partiés to this murder, 
When for a whole year you concealed it ‘and: received 
Rwst-ftdnéy therefor? * Your-unly: saléation:‘is;: first, 
to-return the blood-money spent by" one of ‘your 
fellow-villagers to feast you into the secret. Second, 
to return the' blood-money spent by the murderers to 
feast you’ into silence. Third, to return the black- 
mail by which the murderers sought to seal you for- 
ever inté complicity with them.’’ 

Just then two more members of the four, who were 
shifting uneasily on the edge of the crowd, cried out, 
‘* We return eighty tao !"’ 

‘¢ No, we won't. take eighty #ao,"’ 


ND the four, cursing, retired in confusion to coun- 
sel anew together. Scarcely noticing the inter- 
ruption, the Christians, whose eyes only now, for 

the first time, were opened to realize the extent of the 
enormity to which they had been parties, cried out, 
‘*We repent! repent! When can we subscribe ?’’ 

‘‘Now. Only be sure to subscribe more than each 
plate cost, so as to wash your hands clean of blood."* 

I think that at that moment many repented with 
a great and bitter repentance. Then and there they 
realized that righteousness is more to be desired and 
more powerful than sin ; that evil, immediately before 
their eyes, had signally undermined itself. 

The Christians arose in rapid succession—old 
women, girls, school-boys, men—and eagerly and 
with tears pledged their money. Most pathetic ‘of all 
was when the old elder, with voice choking, said : 
‘«I was not present at the feasts, but had it not been 
for serious sickness in my home I would have been, 
I am as guilty as the rest.’’And then he subscribed, 
like the pastor and his fellow-elder, five times his 
share: When the tally showed that enough money 
had been subscribed, I said: ‘‘ Now all scatter to 
your homes and bring your pledge back at once."’ I 
must confess that my confident suggestion as to their 
ready cash rather staggered my own faith ; but in an 
incredibly short time all returned with their pledges. 
To save their faces the four had tried to subscribe, 
but we had politely though firmly refused their offer- 
ing, this being an offering of church-members. 
Nonplussed they certainly were to have their church 
refuse ‘‘ tainted money."’ 

In the presence of all, the pledges were counted out. 
Meantime we had prepared two receipts, with blank 
spaces for the sums and names of recipients. One 
wad of the dirty money, together with one unsigned 
receipt, was, before the eyes of everybody, put into 


(Continued on page 276) 
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LESSON FOR MAY 12 (Luke 6 : 27-38 ; Romans 13 : 8-10) 
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Mothers and Teachers ‘Join ‘in Solving Problems 
The fourth of the series conducted by Mr. Frank L. Brown showing 
how Home and Sunday-school can be brought into close relationship 





With Juniors on Saturday Afternoons 


H, SO much to teach in one short hour, and 
so little chance to get acquainted with our 
boys and girls,’’ wail conscientious teachers 

everywhere. And, ‘‘ What sha// we do to keep our 
children off.tiwe. streets on Saturdays?'’ cry, wor- 
ried mothers who do not approve of the nickel 
theaters or the companionship of undesirable little 
neighbors. 

The Second Presbyterian Sunday-school, of .Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, has found one promising solution 
for both problems. 

The Pleasant Saturday Afternoon Band has been 
at this writing but six weeks in existence, but it has 
passed the crucial stage of experiment, and is already 
a full-fledged success. 

The primary superintendent conceived the idea, 
and after conferring with her superintendent, the plan 
was presented to the Teachers’ Council, securing their 
approval and enlisting their co-operation. The hours 
from 2.30 to 4.30 Were chosen, the place of meeting 
the junior rooms of the church. For the chief.aim 
of the society is fellowship in the right place, the 
acquaintance of boys and girls with each other and 
their teachers, and the at-home feeling in God's 
house. 

It is a simplified society : no officers, no constitu- 
tion, no dues, no refreshments, no pregram—‘‘ noth- 
ing-but a good time,'’ as one expressed it. The only 
qualification for membership is that the children be 
pupils of that Sunday-school. 

Brief explanatory letters were sent to ail the mothers 
of primary and junior boys and girls belonging: to the 
church, inviting them to come with the children 
whenever convenient to do so, and to lend their advice 
and: assistance at all tinesy. The response -has- been 
most encouraging. - ~ 

‘. As-an opening attraction the superintendent iempant 
jes the Services of a moving picture man and his 
machine for the first half-hour’s entertainment — 
This was donated doubtless as an advertisement for 
his house, as a contribution to a good cause, or be- 
cause.of .the urgent plea of an influential man and 
of course-the class of pictures exhibited is carefully 
supervised by the leaders. 


Moving pictures /ree meant instant popularity, and” 


the attendance reached over sixty on the third Satur- 
day. 
Following this there is story-felling by one of the 
teachets or mothers—carefully prepared—stories not 
‘ «*preachy,’’ but full of humor, interest; and adven- 
ture, the sort every child loves. 
By this time the audience needs a bit of recreation, 
a chance to do something themselves ; so the rest of 
the time is devoted to music, the training of the young 
voices by ‘‘a real music-teacher.’\ In this work the 
Band is dignified by the high-sounding title, ‘the 
Children’s Choir,’’ and it had from the first the 
definite understanding that. they are to sing two 
hymns the first Sunday of each month, ‘‘in the big 
church,’’ sitting in the section of pews just below the 
regular. quartette choir. 
For their first appearance, July 2, they learned, 
‘* My faith looks up to thee’’ and ‘* Hosanna,"’ and 
learned them so well that neither words nor notes 
were needed. The effect upon the congregation and 
the reflex influence upon the children themselves can 
easily be imagined, especially when it is remembered 
that the majority of the new choir never before stayed 
for church services, and that others, previous to the 
formation of the Band, had never been within the 
walls of that particular church. For while the Satur- 
day gathering does not as yet attract the pupils who 
belong to wealthy homes, whose Saturdays are always 
full of good things, it does appeal strongly to those of 
the poor in that section of the city, the ones hardest 
to reach by the average Sunday-school. Then, of 
course, the faithful ones who love their teachers and 
come every time the church-doors are opened can be 
counted on, and these are the loyal, democratic little 
souls that make the newcomers feel welcome and soon 
at home. 
With Saturdays like these it is no wonder that there 
is a growing attendance in both primary and junior 
departments on Sunday mornings, or that the enthu- 


In this department on ‘‘ The Home and the Sun- 
day-School,’”” Mr. Brown has already presented 
material upon “‘ Parents’ Meetings ’’ and ‘* Mothers’ 
Associations ” that has revealed rich possibilities 
of welding home and Sunday-school together. 
Included in this page are unusual suggestions for 
caring for the children outside -Sunday-school 
hours, which have the added value of - bringing 
teacher and mother into close touch with each 
-other.. The list of books suggested for a Parents’ 
Library cover many phases of child development, 
and. includes books for the children and. young 
people themselves. 








siasm of-the-chitdren promises to increase, if anything, 

uring the vacation period. The only concern the 
leaders now have is the securing of good story-tellers 
during. the trying season. The mothers—not all, buf 
quite a'few—are coming to the front, however, and 
this not only lightens the teachers’ present burden, 
bat promises to bring vital connection between the 
school and the homes-such as no previous plan has 
achieved. _ This pleases the leaders even more 
than the children’s delight in their Saturday gath- 
erings. 

For future-diversion-they are planning to have some 
outdbor -games,—a_-boys’ .baH team, some. amusing 
contests, and several ‘‘surprises."" One of the latter 
will be an automobile ride to one of the suburban 
parks in cars ‘loaned for the occasion by various 
‘church-mémbers. As many of the children have 
never been-in a machine,. this would be entirely. too 
attractive were it announced beforehand. 

.*¢ This ‘Pleasant Saturday Band is in a state of evo- 
lution; we do not knew -what it will evolve event- 
ually,’’ declares one who is intensely interested in it. 
‘But this is what we want: An increased attendance 
in Sunday-school ; a better personal knowledge of our 
pupils, and real friendship between us and them ; a 
barrier between them and the demoralizing street 
shows ; a chance for moral instruction through. story- 
telling ; a chance to develop in them a love for God's 
music and God's house ; and, not least, the help and 
interest of their mothers. And we are getting every 
one of these things in our money-less unorganized 
little'Band. Do you wonder that I am enthusiastic ?’’ 
—Lee McCrae, Birmingham, Ala. 
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When Mothers and Teachers Unite 


HORTLY after the introduction of the Graded 
Lessons in the junior and primary departments 
of a school in an Illinois town, teachers and offi- 

cers were discouraged because of: lack of interest in 
the required home work, and the apparent indifference 
on the part of pupil and parent as to whether or not 
the work was done, Mothers’ meetings were being 
held monthly ‘in connection with the Cradle Roll, and 
after consultation with the superintendent of that de- 
partment it was agreed to make the meetings broad 
enough to take in the mothers of the older children 
also. About the only change made in the regular 
program was the addition each month of two papers, 
one by a mother and the other by a teacher, on the 
pro and con of home work. This brought mothers 
and teachers into closer fellowship, and each had an 
Opportunity to consider the question from the view- 
point of the other. When the mothers understood 
how essential it was for the proper teaching of the les- 
son. that some work be done during the week, and how 
the work was planned with a view to helping the boy 
and girl form habits of daily Bible reading, they 
readily agreed to assist the little ones. And when 
the teachers looked at the matter from the busy moth- 
ers’ standpoint, and that of the already crowded school 
child, they were better able to so arrange the work that 
the child should not be overburdened. 

Co-operation is a fine thing in Sunday-school work 
as in everything else; and to be able to ‘ put yourself 
in his place’’ and see both sides of a situation is a 


‘splendid way in which to secure the’ best results. — 


Elizabeth Williams Sudlow, Rock Island, Til. 







Books for Parents and Children 


N THE issue of March 23, plans and topics for 
Mothers’ Associations were given in this depart- 
ment in an article by Mrs. W. F. Heath. That 

article has-been published in the form of a leaflet, in 
which is also included an extensive list of books for 
a parents’ library and for children and young people. 
The leaflet may be had from The Sunday School 


-Times Company at 5 cents each, 50 cents a dozen, or 


$4 a hundred copies. The complete list of books 
that appears in the leaflet is as follows : 


Books for Parents’ Library 


Suggested 
- The Seng of Life, by Margaret Warner Morley (McClurg, 


$1.25). 

The Mother Artist, by Jane D. 
Bromfield Street, Boston, $1). 

Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children, by 
Georgia Chamberlin (University of Chicago Press, $1). 

A Study of Child Nature, by Elizabeth Harrison (Chicago 
Kindergarten College, ‘$1). 

Two Children of the Foot ‘Hills, by Elizabeth Harrison 
(McClurg, $1,25). 

Letters to a Mother, by Susan Blow (Appleton, $1.50). 

Love and Law in Child Training, by Emilie Poulsson 
(Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., $1). 

In the Child World, by Emilie Poulsson (Milton Bradley 
Co., Springfield, Mass., $2). 

Gentle Measures in the Management of the Young, by 
Jacob J. Abbott (Har pers $1.25). 

The Natural Way in Moral Training, by Patterson Du Bois 
(Revell, $1.25). 

Beckonings from Little Hands, by Patterson Du Bois 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., 75 cents). 

Fireside Child Study, by Patterson Du Bois (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 75 cents), 

eae Nurture, by Horace Bushnell (Scribners, $1.25 


Mills (Palmer Co., 50 


et). 
Picture Work for Teachers and Mothers, by W. L, Hervey 
(Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y., 30 cents). 
Telling Bible Stories, by Louise Seymour Houghton (Scrib- 
ners, $1.25 net). 

Mother and Daughter, by Gabrielle E. Jackson (Scribners, 
$1.25 net), 

Note-Book of an Adopted Mother, by Eleanor Davids 
(Dutton, $1. net 

Hints on Child Training, by H. Clay Trumbull (Scribners, 
$1.25). 


- Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, by Kate Douglas Wiggin 


‘(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $I. 25). 

The Children of the Future, by Nora Archibald Smith 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1). 

Children’s Rights, by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1). 

Iiow to Tell Stories to Children, by Sara "Cone Bryan 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1 net). 


' Bringing up Boys, by Kate Upson Clark (Crowell, 50 


cents), 

The Story of the Child that Jesus Took, by Newman 
Smyth (Pilgrim Press, 25 cents net). 

Making Men and Women, by Emma Robinson (Jennings 
& Graham, 75 cents). 

The Song of Our Syrian Guest, by William Allen Knight 
(Pi'grim Press, 25 cents net). 

The Love Watch, by William Allen Knight (Pilgrim Press, 
25 cents net). 

The Signs in the Christmas Fire, by William Allen Kniglit 
(Pilgrim Press, 25 cents net). 

Stories and Story Telling, by E. P 
50 cents net). 

Child Nature and Child Nurture, by E. P. St. John (Pil- 
grim Press, 50 cents net). 

The Child as God’s Child, by Charles W. Rishell (Eaton 
& Mains, 75 cents). . 

Nursery Ethics, by Florence Winterburn (Baker and Tay- 
lor, $1). 

The Unfolding Life, by Mrs. 
minster Press, 75 cents). 

Childhood, by Mrs. Theodore W. Birney (Stokes, $1 net). 

The Boy and the Church, by Eugene C. Foster (The Sun- 
day School Times Co., 75 cents). 

The Boy Problem, by W illiam Byron Forbush (Pilgrim 
Press, $1.10 postpaid). 

The Child and His Religion, by George E. Dawson (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 75 cents). 

The King and His Wonderful Castle, by George P. Brown 
(Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., 35 
cents). 

Glimpses of Child Nature, by Angelina Wray (Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., 50 cents). 

Jean Mitchell’s School, by Angelina Wray (Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill., $1). 

A Mother’s Ideals, by A. H. Proudfoot (A. Flanagan Co., 
$1). 


. St. John (Pilgrim Press, 


A. A. Lamoreaux (West- 


(Continued on page 274) 
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LESSON 6. MAY 12. 


THE LAW OF LOVE 


Luke 6 : 27-38; Romans 13 : 8-10. Commit verses 27, 28 
Golden Text: Thow shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.—Romans 13 : 9 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


N ONE of the great department stores known all 
over the United States there is a man whose 
duty it is to receive all the miscellaneous com- 

plaints and “kicks.” If you were to station yourself 
near this man’s desk and observe him at his task for 
a half hour, you would wonder why he was not given 
a crown of gold at every sunset, for the aaapliaeet 
exhibition of self-restraint and kindness that he gives 
daily. A sharp-tongued woman will come in and 
begin to proclaim her wrongs, abuse the store and 
everybody in it, and in the midst of this Niagara of 
wrath he will interject a gentle question or two, and, 
behold, the lion has become a lamb, and before three 
minutes that same wrathful woman is confiding her 
troubles to him as though he were the most trusted 
family adviser, and he ends by straightening out the 
tangle and sending her away peaceful and happy. 
He does it as a business, and does it all day long. 
It is an art with him, and it is precisely the art that 
Jesus means the world to practise every day. 


The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the ‘limes. 

First of all, we must get a good grasp of the con- 
nection of the passages composing this lesson. ‘The 
natural relation of these three selections is shown by 
Professor Riddle in his three opening paragraphs. 
Take Luke as the basis, and note what additions and 
variations are contributed by Matthew and Paul. 
The wrenching difficulty to us who are sinners,.in 
the effort to ‘‘love your enemies,” is pointed out by 
Professor Clow in paragraph 1, and by Mr. Ridgway 
in his first paragraph. rs. Bryner uses the story 
of Joseph's treatment of his brothers to illustrate the 
law of love, The latter part of Professor Clow’s 24 

aragraph gives two other illustrations from the Old 
Testament. Mr. Wells’ plan suggests a great many 
questions that will be the very ones most pérsons 
would ask, Professor Clow states one of the princi- 
ples on which they must be decided, in his 2d para- 

raph. Refer to Exodus 2 : 23-25, as suggested by 
Miss Lovett, to show the ancient law to which Christ 
refers in Matthew 5:43. Dr. Mackie shows the re- 
ligious conception of a curse that is quite different 
from our vulgar swearing. Now make it as plain as 
possible what the law of love is. Verses 29 and 30 
give four instances where the law must come into 
lay. Professor Clow, in percemes 3, applies the 
aw of love to the smitten cheek. r. Mackie offers 
vivid hints on the borrowed cloak, paragraph 2. 
Professor Clow in paragraph 4, and Mr. Ridgway in 
paragraph 3, discuss giving to the asker. Consult 
also Professor Riddle’s note on verses 29 and 30. 

Then follows the ‘‘Golden Rule.”” Mr. Ridgway 
illustratesit in his 2d paragraph. Verses 33-35 show 
the reason why love is necessary to overcome evil. 
Professor Riddle’s Notes point this out, ‘* The Class 
in Session” touches on it also. 

Verses 35, 36 give the great motive for love. Pro- 
fessor Clow’s 5th paragraph. Dr. Mackie’s 3d. Mat- 
thew 5 : 45 adds a thought. 

Paul's statement of the law of love is applied to 
our many human relationships. Professor Riddle 
explains how, and Mr. Ridgway gives two pertinent 
illustrations in paragraphs 4 and 5. Two more a 

lications of the law of love follow. Professor Clow’s 
ast paragraph speaks of judging, and Dr. Mackie’s 
fourth paragraph illustrates the giving of good 
measure, 


The Class in Session 

The law of love is far easier stated than under- 
stood, and easier understood than practised. Let 
us approach it, knowing that the current of Jesus’ 
ideals runs dead against the generally accepted 
ideals of conduct that have been and are now fol- 
lowed by the human race. We have three pas- 
sages to consider, and in order not to be confused, 
let us divide the study of the law of love as follows: 

1. The law stated. 

2. The reason for the law. 

3. The motive for the law. 

What ts the law of love? Matthew reports that 
— stated it met. see 2 by quoting the old judicial 
aw of retaliation given by Moses. The law of eye 
for eye was a great step in advance for the un- 
disciplined and lawless Hebrew freedmen, Dut it is 
not the whole truth, and Jesus says that it is now 
cast aside for the highest law of human conduct on 
which only the race can come to its best state. The 
love Christ asks is a fired and kindly determination 
to do good and not evil to all men all the time. 









‘that I should never be the second one. 


Read Matthew § : 43-48 


Luke 6 : 27 But I say unto you that hear, Love your ene- 
mies, do good to them that hate vou, 28 bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despitefully use you. 29 To him that 
smiteth thee on the ome cheek offer also the other ; and from 
him that taketh away thy cloak withhold not thy coat also. 


30 Give to every.one that asketh thee ; and of him that taketh 


away thy goods ask them not again. 31 And as ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise. 32 And 
if ye love them that love you, what thank have ye? for even 
sinners love those that love them. 33 And if ye do good to 
them that do good to you, what thank have ye? for even sin- 
ners do the same. 34 And if ye lend tothem of whom ye hope 
to receive, what thank have ye? even sinners lend to sinners, 
to receive again as much. 35 But love your enemies, and do 
them good, and lend, ' never despairing ; and your reward 
shall be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most High: for he 
is kind toward the unthankful and evil. 36 Be ye merciful, 
even as your Father is merciful. 37 And judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged: and condemn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned : release, and ye shall be released: 38 give, and 
it shall be given unto you; any measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, running over, shall they give into your bosom. 
For with what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you 
again. 

Romans 13 ;: 8 Owe no man anything, save to love one an- 
other : for he that loveth 2? his neighbor hath fulfilled the law. 
9 For this, ®*‘Thou shali not commit adultery, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill, Thou shalt not steal, ‘(hou shalt not covet, and if there 
be any other commandment, it is summed up in this word, 
pon ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 10 Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor, : love therefore is the fulfilment 
of the law. é 

1 Some ancient authorities read despairing of no man. % Gr. the 
chy. Comp. 1 Cor. 6.1; 10. 24; Gal. 6.4. % Ex. xx. 13 ff.; Dt. v. 
17 ff. 

Lhe American Revision copyright, 1gor by Thomas Nelson and Sons 


< 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 

Luke 6 : 27.—To whom was Jesus speaking ? (Riddle.) 

Verses 29, 30.—Are the commands in these verses to be 
taken‘literally ? (Clow, 1, 2; .Riddle-; Stifler, 9 ; Sanders, 
3; Howard, 5.) ‘ ; 

Vérses 32-34.—Whom did Jesus ‘mean ‘by ‘‘sinners’’ ? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 35.—What did Jesus mean by the promise *' Ye 
shall be sons of the Most High’’? What is meant by 
‘*never despairing’’?? (Clow, 5; Riddle; Stifler, 11; 
Mackie, 3.) 

Verse 37.— What is meant here by judging and releasing? 
(Riddle. ) 

Romans 13 : 8.— What ‘‘law’’ was referred to here? 
(Riddle. ) 








You can now apply that law to various instances 
of conduct as he does. ‘‘ Love your enemies.” It 
is not impossible. David did it. Joseph did it. 
Note the gradation of enemies we are to be kind to. 
‘* Hate,” an inner feeling; ‘‘ curse,” hate translated 
into words; ‘‘despitefuily use you,” hate translated 
into act. 

Now take the case of the smitten cheek. ‘' Man,” 
says Carlyle, ‘‘isa fighting animal, and this seems 
impossible.” Christ may have used this as a met- 
aphor, and not a literal bit of conduct. He himself 
not only did not invite a second blow, but rebuked 
the one who smote him causelessly (John 18 : 23). It 
does mean that it takes two to make a quarrel, and 
The law of 
determined kindness he applies in extreme cases of 
robbery and borrowing: in simple language, suffer 
yourself to be ee and imposed upon rather 
than retaliate. Applying the law to forming judg- 
ments, we must still be kind; ‘‘ to know all is te for- 
ie all,” says the French proverb. In business 

ealings be generous, give good measure. Depart- 
ment stores take back and exchange goods to their 
own loss, often, because it pays better to be generous 
than grasping. Paul adds the case of asking credit. 
Pay as you go. You wish other people would. All 
the commonplace sins of men,—alas, that they should 
become commonpiace,—adultery, murder, theft, cov- 
ote all are violations of the great law. 

The reason for the law of love. Tt you do good 
only to those that do good to you things will never 
get any better, because there is nothing to overcome 
and cure evil. What the world needs is not more 
people who can fight a sear out, but peopie who 
can wipe a quarrel out. very other method of deal- 
ing with an enemy leaves him an enemy still; for, 
though crushed, he is still your enemy. Love only 
will change an enemy into a friend. Men are satis- 
fied to crush or erase an enemy. God's way is to 
transform him. To overcome evil there must be 
enough surplus good to cover it. Self-sacrifice is the 

rice of progress. Competition, retaliation, and 
atred can cease only when some one decides volun- 





tarily to endure rather than to prolong strife. Now 
notice how Jesus applies this to doing good, lending, 
etc. It isn’t the people who do their duty, says Jesus, 
that make the kingdom of heaven, but those who do 
more than their duty. 

The motive for the law of love is, ‘‘Ye shall be 
sons of the Most High.” I am asked to love my 
enemies because God does it. He is kind to the un- 
thankful, and sends the wealth-preducing sun and 
rain on his enethies as well as his friends. My ideal 
in 4 is to be like my Father in whose image I am 
made. 


A Lesson Summary 


This is the heart of the Gospel. ‘‘ Where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound.” ‘* When 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for the ungodly.” 
‘*This is my blood... poured out for many unto 
remission of sins.” Christ is the Saviour and Re- 
deemer of the human race by reason of the same 
simple law by which evil is always overcome, the 
transforming power of a surplus of kindness, But 
our iramediate problem is, How can we put it into 

ractice? How quench the fires of resentment, the 
impulse to strike, the desire for revenge? Jesus was 
able to say, ‘‘ Father, fergive them,” because he also 
knew, ‘‘ They know not what they do.” My neigh- 
bor’s unkindness, his robbery of me, his cheating, 
may arise from his ignorance, from his weaknesses, 
from temptations that I donothave. If I smite back, 
I emphasize that ignorance and evil; but if I do not 
retaliate, I may awaken that slumbering God-image 
within him. If it is not awakened by my forbear- 
ance and kindness, it will not be awakened at all. So 
Paul puts the touchstone of conduct, ‘* Love worketh 
no ill to his neighbor.” Apply this test to all my 
acts: Am I doing the kind thing? and I shall fulfil 
the whole law. 


Questions for Class. Use 
1, Can‘you State an instance in Paul’s life when he acted 
on the law of love ? mage seri 
2. Why is there no credit in. loving merely those who 
love, us ? ay 
3. What did the United States gain or lose by the return 
of the $13,000,000 Chinese indemnity fund ? 
4- Should a nation defend itself against aggression ? 
e 5. Is war.ever justifiable ? 
6. What does Jesus give as the highest motive for loving 
enemies ? = 
7. What does he give as the motive for good measure 
and kind judgments? 
8. Does it pay to endure wrong without retaliation ? 


Other Teaching Points 


Competition is the law of society everywhere, except in 
the family. There we believe is love and co-operation. 
God is planning to have all the world run on a family basis. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that love is a quiet 
and passive virtue. It is better te scent trouble from afar 
and head it off than to let it come and endure it. 

The best way to overcome and defeat an enemy is to try” 
to turn him into a friend. 

There is a certain amount of immediate reward in the 
habit of being kind, generous, and merciful under irritating 
circumstances, Jesus does not hesitate to urge that imme- 
diate reward as a motive for right conduct. 

There is no joy like that of the man who knows that he 
has acted as God would have had him, 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Matt. 5: 17-26.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.] 

If you were landed in the midst of an African tribe 
and wanted to civilize and Christianize them, how 
would you begin? Probably you would first teach 
them something that they could understand, some- 
thing not too far advanced for them to grasp, like 
cleanliness, or the sin of murder. What you would 
teach would be the truth, but not all the most ad- 
vanced aspects of it. The Bible is the history of the 
way God led men from barbarous ignorance to the 
pure truth of the gospel. Christ spoke the last word 
in God's revelation. All that went before Christ was 
true, but Christ completed the truth. 

1. To what law and what prophets did Jesus refer in 
verse 17? 

2. What was the matter with the righteousness of the 
scribes and the Pharisees ? 

3. Why is the Old Testament valuable to us to-day ? 

4. State in your own words Paul’s teaching in Galatians 
4: 1-7. 

5. What is Christ’s teaching about anger as given here? 
How is this advanced over the law of Moses ? 
Evanston. ILL, 








LESSON FOR MAY 12 (Luke 6 : 27-38 ; Romans 12 : 8-12) 


The High Grace of Love 


By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


66 OVE your enemies."’ ‘‘ But has the verb ‘to 
love’ an imperative mood ?” asks the author 
of ‘‘Eece Homo.” Can we love to order ? 


For if we cannot love to order how can there be a 
law of love ?_ If law be thought of as statute strictly 
set down, or if it be conceived as duty with austere 
brow-exacting obedience, we cannot kee 
mand to love. But there is al r, nobler, heaven- 
lier sense of law. As the earth circles round the 
sun, as the flowers open at the coming of the dawn, 
as gratitude bursts into thanksgiving, as salvation 
springs forward into service to the Saviour, by laws 
whose keeping is a deep delight, so love translates 
its energy into words and deeds it cannot help dis- 
playing. ‘They are its necessity, the law of its being 
Hj blessedness. ‘That is why love is the fulfilling 
of the law. Not only will love hail every command- 
ment with eagerness, it will, with its own insight, 
discern the desire which may never become a com- 
mand. It will go beyond the loved one’s thought. 
It will pour itself forth in impassioned obedience, 
which counts no cost, and knows no weariness. 

That is true of all love, whether it be the leve: of 
man for woman, or mother for child, or natiom:for 
nation, or even God for man. But before we can 
enter into the meaning of Christ’s counsels here, we 
must keep ourdeep and often neglected distinctions 
in view. That is that ¢hese counsels are individual 
and personal. They are not counsels to societies 
and to states. They also must love ; but they fulfil 
the law of love in their own way. Because this dis- 
tinction has been forgotten we have such misreadings 
of Christ’s words as-are to be found, for example, in 
Toistoi's ‘‘ Resist not Evil.’’ The business of a state 
is to resist evil. It cannot allow either the life or the 
liberty or the manhood of its citizens to be wronged. 
it cannot permit the great principles of wise and 
sane government to be outraged and its laws to be 
broken by evil-doers. God does not allow his laws 
to be broken. He loves, yet he remains the moral 
governor of the universe. A society for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, or for the prevention of cruelty to 
children, or for the protection of helpless young girls, 
cannot stand by and greet an offender with kisses. 
They. should love, and pray, but. they must: resist for 
righteousness’ sake. So Paul tells us the magistrate 
bears not the sword in vain. So Christ cast, his, 


shield over his disciples when scribes assailed them 


because they did not fast. So he broké out with keen 
words of rebuke when the Pharisees flaunted ‘theif 
hypocrisies. But he never retaliated—nor should 
we—for an individual and personal wrong. The 
reading is, ‘‘ him that smiteth ¢/ee,” *‘ him that taketh 
away /4y cloak.” As Isaac gave up the wells in the 
Valley of Gerar, as David refused to smite Saul when 
he was in his hand, as Jesus was hated and cursed, 
and despitefully used and smitten, and yet loved and 
blessed and did good and prayed, so should we. ‘ But 
that is an individual and personal rule. 

Now Jesus here shows us this law which love ful- 
fils and delights in working out, in three spheres. 
First he says, /ove 7s grace to the sinful. Itis our 
enemy, the man who hates us, who has slandered 
_us, who has done us a wrong under which our cheek 
still tingles, whom we are to love and bless. Two 
men quarreled in public life, one met the other with 
a high look, and passed him in the street with’ a 
stony stare. That other loved on. When a public 
office fell vacant, he proposed his enemy for it. Be- 
fore the night had fallen the man was at his door, 
broken and ashamed. We never do condone a per- 
sonal wrong, or requite an ill word with a good one, 
we never do allow love to rise and swell in our hearts 
until it passes out in kindliness, without realizing 
how love fulfils the law. 

Again, Jesus says, fove is mercy to the needy. 
‘*Give to every man that asketh thee.” He does 
not mean that we should give to every lazy beggar 
who haunts our door, or throw easy alms without in- 
quiry and without personal care, That is a moral 
crime, ‘‘If any man will not work, neither shall he 
eat.”” But he means that we should be large-hearted, 
generous-handed, without niggard thoughts or mean 
ways with the destitute. When we see our brother 
in need, we shall let our compassions flow and relieve 
his distress, even if we see much in him that is 
faulty, and are grieved at his ingratitude. In ‘Les 
Miserables " Victor Hugo has given us a perfect com- 
ment on Christ’s words, The good bishop forgives 
the convict, sheltered for the night, who has slipped 
off in the morning with the candlesticks. When the 
thief is brought back, he looks at him with eyes of 
pity, bestows the candlesticks upon him as a gift, 
and bids him go in peace. The mercy of such Tove 
breaks the bitter and hardened heart, and he goes 
forth to sin no more. 

Jesus knows how high and difficult a grace this is, 
so he adds the motives which brace our weak wills to 
such obediences. One is the Golden Rule: ‘‘ As ye 
would that others.” 
place, and ask how you would wish men to do tu 
you. But that motive has no driving force against 
the thoughts which surge in our narrow and venge- 
ful hearts. He adds the highest motive of all: ‘* Ye 


this com- . 


Put yourself in the needy one’s. 
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shall he the children-of the Highest.” When a man 
faces his enemy, or is tempted to shut up his compas- 
sion, Jesus bids him see God in his kindness, and 
with cleansed eyes he will see the needy aright. 
Again Jesus says, Jove is charity to the erring. 
HE ae not’ and ye shall not be judged.” Lovesays, 
‘*I do not know the weakness, the temptation, the 
struggle which was made, the loss and shame which 
lurks behind a seeming defiance.” So ‘love suffers 
long and is kind,” and receives its wondrous reward. 
GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


b 4 
The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE lesson from Luke 6 : 27-38 is the main part 
of his report of the Sermon on the Mount, de- 
livered probably on the side of the Horns of 

Hattin, in May, A. D. 28. The verses from Romans 
are part of the practical division of that epistle, which 
was written from Corinth in the spring of 58. 

The Law of Love.—This is set forth in Matthew's 
report (Matt. 5 : 39-45; 7: I-5, 12) in language closely 
resembling that of Luke's report. The law of love in 

new. directly antagonizes false views of 

the old law. 

Love the Fulfilment of the Law.—The Epistle to 
the Romans sets forth that salvation is by grace, 
and adapted for Jew and Gentile (chaps. 1-11). 
The practical part treats of our gratitude for this 
salvation, and sums up our 7 by asserting 
that love is the fulfilment of the law. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Luke 6 : 27.—Unto you that hear: This indicates 
a larger audience than the twelve disciples. In 
chapter 7:1 this is directly stated.— Love your 
enemies ; Comp. Matthew 5 : 43,44, The remainder 
of this verse and verse 28 give the manifestations of 
this love, while Matthew 5 : 43 adds that thus they 
show themselves to be sons of our heavenly Father. 
Like him, we are to hate sin, but love the sinner. 

Verse 29.—Zo him that smiteth thee: This and 
verse 30 are substantially identical with Matthew 5: 
39, 40, 42. The precepts are paradoxical in form, and 
a literal obedience cannot be insisted upon.~C/oak 
... coat; The outer garment and the inner tunic. 

Verse 30.—Give to every one that asketh thee: 
This corresponds with Matthew 5 :.42, setting forth 
the principle of deneficence. For it should be care- 
fully noted that these sayings are illustrations of a 
principle, not specific rules. 

Verse 31.—As ye would that men: Another form 
of-the Golden Rule (Matt. 7: 12). In the other re- 
port itis based upon God’s beneficence, but it here 
sums up the teachings of verses 27-30. 

.Verse..32.—l/f ye dove them that love you: The 
statements of verses 32-34 are perfectly obvious, but 
they imply that in Christ’s kingdom there is a higher 
acc = of conduct than among sinners ; not barter, 

ut love.— 7hank : The term is that usually rendered 
‘*grace.” Matthew has ‘‘ reward.” 

erse 35.—Never despairing: Peculiar to Luke, 
and a peculiar expression. ‘‘ Hoping for nothing 
again” (Auth. Ver.) is not correct. Not ‘* despair- 
ing,” because the promised reward is sure. But 
‘despairing of no one” is the sense of another read- 
iug (see margin).—Sous-0f the Most High: Resem- 
bling God in his beneficence, as the context shows. 

Verse 36.—Merciful: Matthew has “perfect.” 
The likeness to God is in moral qualities ; highest 
among these is mercy. Hence being merciful is ap- 
proaching God's perfection. 

Verse 37.—And judge not: Compare Matthew 7: 
1,2; Luke is somewhat fuller.—Re/ease: Peculiar 
to Luke. It refers, not to forgiveness of injury, but 
to acquittal of others in our judgments about them. 

Verse 38.—Good measure: The figure is that of 
measuring grain.—Sha// they give: ** They" is in- 
definite ; as the reward is fram God, he can choose 
whatever agents he pleases. —/or with what measure 
ye mete; The verbalso might be rendered ‘‘ measure.” 
Compare Matthew 7: 2; Mark 4:24. Here God's jus- 
tice is introduced as a motive for us to be merciful. 

Romans 13: 8.—Owe no man anything, save to 
love one another; ‘This is connected in thought with 
verse 7, ‘‘render to all their dues.” But the obliga- 
tion of love can never be cancelled. The more we 
love, the more its claims are recognized.—Hath fui- 
jilled the law: ‘The law of Moses is meant, as verse 
g shows. This fulfilment is not the ground of par- 
don, but its result, as the epistle abundantly proves. 

Verse 9.—7hou shalt not commit adultery: The 
seventh commandment precedes the sixth, as else- 
where in the New Testament. The ninth is not 
found in the best authorities, and the tenth is con- 
densed. The fifth is probably regarded as belonging 
to the first table of the law, a religious duty.— 7zy 
neighbor as thyself: From Leviticus 19 : 18 ; com- 
pare Matthew 22 : 39. 

Verse 10.— Worketh no itl to his neighbor: An- 
other summing up of the second table of the law. 
Compare 1 Corinthians 13 : 4-7.—Love therefore is 
the fulfilment of the law: As has been demon- 
strated in what precedes. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


Can You ?—Love your enemies (vy. 27). All who 
do this, hands up. How many of you love your 
friends and acquaintances? The folks up and down 
the street, the fellows in the mill, the boss. Yes, 
how many of you even love your best Friend ? (Prov, 
18: 24) So you see what a bad lot you are. For 
most men, until heaven opens for them and gives them 
heaven on earth, it is an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth, instead of a smile for a sneer and a kiss for a 
kick (Matt. 5: 38). How out of place in heaven we 
would be if put there in our everyday clothes, Like 
a man at a wedding in overalls. 


Stiff in the Joints.—As ye would that men should 
do to you (Vv. 31). Just suppose all you carpenters, 
machinists, and other mechanics had this big yellow 
rule sticking out of your clothes like that twenty-five 
cent affair you do business with. Did you ever 
figure out what would happen if. you tried to work by 
this yellow rule. What do you want folks to do to 
you? Have you tried any of this on folks? I bought 
a rule at the hardware store the other day. It 
wouldn’t work. Because no one had ever tried to 
make it work. I went at it gingerly and after a 
while got it loosened up. The Golden Rule can be 
loosened up the same way if you go at it easy like. 
A little, very little drop of the oil of kindness and 
politeness. “Try it on Kacey the ticket agent. In- 
stead of, ‘‘ Ticket-for-fildelfy,” come at Kacey witha 

ood-breakfast smile, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Kacey; 

ne ‘morning; ticket for Philadelphia, please.” 
Watch Kacey. Then scintillate wherever you go. 
In less than a year you will have a new name 
(1 Pet. 3 : 8). 


Among Men.—Give, and it shall be given unto 
you (v. 38). Live along the side of the road where 
you can get a whiff of dust from the heels of men 
occasionally, and where the pilgrims can touch you 
as they pass by. Live close to the pavement where 
tired men can see the light in your windows and hear 
the children’s laughter through the doors. If you 
kennel behind a high wall or nest among the trees in 
a park, ‘‘ exclusive,” you may be a big man in your 
own and your tribe’s eyes, but you won't touch or 
influence the world. Won't ‘‘cut much ice.” Your 
life will be mean and empty and you will wonder 
why your fortune has never made you happy. Give. 
Give yourself to old Coatesville. Invite the neigh- 
bors into your garden with a féte for the hospital, 
and be there yourself with the glad hand. 25 
your parlors to betterment meetings. When Mr. 
Cassatt, the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
moved out into the country, the farmers elected him 
supervisor. He gave the township himself and good 
roads. Keep down by the road and—give. ‘It” 
shall be given unto you. Whatisthe ‘it’? Try 
it and see, and then write me about ‘‘it” (Gal. 
5:13, 14; Matt. 25 : go). 


In Lancaster County.—Owe no man anything, save 
to love one another (Rom. 13 : 8). The kind of 
owing Paul is talking about is the ‘‘lend-me-a-fiver- 
until-next-pay”" debt. Keeping up with the neigh- 
bors. Paul is saying—don’t be foolish in your 
finances, but squander your love all you like, head- 
over-heels in debt with it. ‘Loans on household 
ages advertise the sharks. ‘‘ Don’t,” says Paul. 
f folks loved each other no one would need pawn 
effects to bury the baby or mortgage the furniture to 
send Jennie to business college. When Christ and 
love get in, you will cut out ‘ society,” and won't 
have to live beyond your means, The fifteen-dollar 
fellow around on Harmony Street, if he is a man, 
will be just as much of a man to you as the hundred- 
dollar fellow on Main Street. Up in Lancaster 
County, among the ‘‘ Dutch,” this text is the rule 
of life. Broad acres, plenty to eat, plenty to 
wear, and every man a neighbor. Their pros- 
perity is proverbial and their lives ideal (Gen. 
45 : 10, 11). 


How Plead ?—Love worketh no ill to his neighbor 
(v. 10). If harm comes through love it is not love. 
Mother-foolishness ruins the youth, and not mother- 
love. As I write, an old college-mate has just 
** blown in,” as he said. I have neither seen him nor 
heard of him for many vears. He bas had no use 
for me. But now he is in the promoting business 
and I am thought of as one who might be worked 
(he said ‘interested”). With an awakened old 
school-boy love he has hunted me up to make me 
rich. No, I didn’t go in, and will remain among the 
proletariat. Down in Philadelphia the other day, to 


-the surprise of most people, the law put a German- 


town editor into jai! for working ill to a neighbor 
who was running for office. This was hardly an 
illustration of love being a fulfilment of the law. 
But if all folks who spoke ill of neighbors in politics 
and out got under the law, what would the common- 
wealth do for jails? Innocent, or guilty? A “lie 
bill,” as Uncle Joshy says (Psa. 31 : 18; 1 Tim. 
I: 9, 10). 
COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Mlustration Round-Table 


LL veatlers are invited to assist in the con- 
A duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


The Farmers and the Sick Neighbor.— 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself 
(Golden Text). Mr, E. W. Straley, a far- 
mer living near Des Lacs, N. D., was sick 
during the winter and spring. ‘The time for 
the sowing of wheat found him dangerously 
ill in bed. The neighbors got their heads 
together, set apart a day, and with twenty- 
two outfits of plows, harrows, drills, and 
othér agvitultural implements, one hundred 
acres were ploughed, harrowed, and sowed 
with wheat on a single day. The women 
-also came from their homes with baskets of 
lunch which was served to the men on the 
lawn. ‘The ministers of that neighborhood 
_will have to preach very eloquent sermons, 
and the people will have to live very correct 
lives, to do as much good in that community 
as that beautiful act of clarity, Not a single 
one of those farmers who came that day will 
be a cent worse off at the end of that year, 
and the sick man will have the harvest as 
support for his family, In these days, when 
the passion seems to be to outrun and take 
advantage of a neighbor, it is a glorious 
‘thing to see this act of brotherly love. It 
certainly has in it the element of the religion 
of Jesus Christ.—Mary £. Watson, Hart. 
ford, Conn, From The Christian Herald. 


The Prize Winner.— 7%o0u shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself (Golden Text). A queer 
old man once made a tea-party for the little 
girls in town. When they had all come 
and .were gathered in ‘his front yard, he 
offered a doll for the most popdiar little girl, 
and asked them all to vote which should 
have the prize. But many of them did not 
know what ‘‘ most popular’’ meant. So he 
told them it was the best-liked girl. Then 
they all. voted, and Mary was the one who 
had the most votes and received the doll, 
though no one could say that she was éither 
the prettiest or the cleverest’ of then all, 
‘Now,’’ said’ the queer old man, ‘I will 
give. anotirer -doll.to the one that first tells 
me why all like Mary the best.’’ Nobody 
answered at first. But presently one of them 
spoke up and said: ‘It’s because Mary 
always finds out what the rest of us want to 
play, and then says, ‘ Let’s play that.’ ’’— 
Sadie M. Harley, Rome, Ga. From 
‘Présbyterian of the South. 


If He Sold Out.— Zhou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself (Golden Text). A cer- 
tain mining company was coming to grief. 
‘The shareholders would sustain very heavy 
losses. Among them was one much liked 
for iis genial ways and kindness. of heart. 
One who was in the secrets of the company 
determined to advise him to sell out. He 
went to see him, and hinted that it would be 
to his advantage to sell quickly. ‘* Why?”’ 
asked Mr. N. ‘* Well, you know, the value 
of the mines is greatly depreciated.’’ ‘* When 
I bought the shares I took the risk.’’ ‘* Yes, 
but now you should take the opportunity of 
selling while you can, so as not to lose any- 
thing.”? ** And supposing I don’t sell, what 
then?’  ** Then you will probably lose all 

‘you have.”? ‘*And if I do sell, somebody 
else will lose instead of me?’”’ ‘** Yes, I 
suppose’? ‘* Do yeu suppose Jesus Christ 
would sell out?’’? ‘* That is hardly a fair 
question. I suppose he would not.”? “I 
am a Christian,’’ said Mr. N., ** and I wish 
to follow my Master, therefore I shall not 
sell.’? He did not, and soon after lest every- 
thing, and had to begin life again ; but when 
men in that part want to point out a Chris- 
tian, they know where to find one,— Jnivta 
Rohrback, Washington, D.C. From Tie 
-Inlend. 


General Lee’s Response. — Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, bless 
them that curse you (vs. 27, 28). A Union 
soldier, bitter in his hatred of the Confeder- 
acy, lay wounded at Gettysburg. At the 
close of the battle General Lee rode by, and 
the soldier, though faint from exposure and 
loss of blood, raised his hands, looked Lee 
in the face, and shouted as loud as he could, 
‘‘Hurrah for the Union’?! The General 
heard him, dismounted and went toward him, 
and the soldier confesses: ‘*I thought he 
meant to kill me. But as he came up, he 
looked down at me with such a sad expres- 
sion upon his face that all fear left me, and 
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Twondered what he was about. 
his hand to me, and looking ‘right: into: my 
eyes, said, ‘ My son, I hope you will soon be 
well.’ If I live a thousand ‘years, I shall 
never forget the expression of General Lee’s 
face. There he was, defeated, retiring from 
a field that had cost him and his cause almost 
their last hope, and yet he stopped to sa 

words like those to a wounded soldier of the 
opposition who had taunted him as he-passed 
by. As soon as the General had left me, I 
cried myself to sleep there.upon the bloody 
ground.’’— Mary L. Hunter, Baltimore, 
Md. From The Atlantic Monthly. The prise 
for this week is awarded to this illustration, 


The ‘* Bit More’’ Store.— With what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you 
again (v. 38). When I was a boy I always 
patronized the little candy store that stood 
in the middle of the square, and was owned 
by an Irishman with a heart bubbling over 
with generosity. I used to watch the ‘‘sour 
balls ’’ and ** mints ”’ and ‘clear toys ’’ drop. 
down into the sack, and then when the bal- 
ance was well down on the side of my two- 
cent purchase he would drop in a ‘bit 
more,’’ All the boys knew the place as ‘the 
‘*bit more ’’ store, It is this ** bit more ’’ 
quantity that counts in friendship, social and 
business life, and in fact in everything we 
do, Giving the ‘bit moré’’ develops the 
generous soul.—/Juniata Rohrback, Wash- 
ington, D. C. -Lrom The Expositor. 


Clergymen to Sparc.-= With what meas- 
ure ye mete it shall be measured to you again 
(v. 38). A Chinese Christian asked Arch- 
deacon Moule how many clergymen there 
were in England. Archdeacon Moule asked 
how many he thought“there were. ‘It isa 
little istand,’’ he replied; ‘* perhaps there 
ave a'thousand."’ Ife was told, ‘* More than 
‘twenty.thousind:’’ ‘* Then,’’ said he, ** you 
canveasily spare a’ thousand>for China,’’— 
Juniata Rohrback; Washington, D:C. From 
The Classmate, - pone 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By -George' M. ‘Mackie, M.A.; D.D. 
Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the © 


Anglo-Ametican’ Comgregation-in 
2 Beyrout, Syria ; 


LESS them that curse you (v. 28). In 
- the East cursing is no mere outburst 
of angry speech, or-indulgence in pro- 
fanity. It is in itself as much a religious act 
‘as blessing. Each alike acknowledges human 
inefficiency to do all one would like to see 
done, and appeals to divine intervention. 
The man who curses another believes that 
he has a reason that entitles him to claim 
such higher help. The word of imprecation 
is regarded as having as good a chance of 
actual fulfilment as the salutation of peace 
has of conveying the divine favor. ..It so-far 
passes as an act of religious feeling that one 
of the commonest maledictions is, ‘* May God 
curse your religion,’’ This religious value as 
the manifestation of divine judgment is seen 
in cases where it is understood without need- 
ing to be spoken, Thus the unjust judge in 
refusing the widow’s plea showed that ‘*he 
feared not God,’’ for He is the God of the 
widow. A proverb says, ‘* Cursed is he who 
teaches the orphan how to weep.’’ There 
are two ways in which the Oriental impreca- 
tion can be met, either by crushing it under 
a still stronger counter malediction, or by 
getting it recalled and withdrawn by _the 
reconciled speaker. The latter is the only 
method open to the disciple of Christ, ‘* Bless, 
and curse not.”’ 

Thy cloak... thy coat also (v. 29). The 
ordinary ‘‘ cloak ’’ was the large heavy gar- 
ment without sleeves, of wool or camel’s-hair, 
worn without a girdle. The ‘‘coat’’ was a 
sleeved tunic of lighter material overlapping 
in front and gathered to the body by a band 
of leather or cloth, The robe of the rabbi 
or religious teacher was long and ample and 
so resembled the ‘‘cloak,’’ but it was worn 
both out-of-doors and in the house; and 
being of the lighter and softer material used 
for the tunic it also resembled the ‘*coat.’’ 
Thus Christ’s robe is called a ‘‘ coat’’ in the 
Greek, but the fact that it was *‘ seamless ”’ 
shows that it was of the nature of the outer 
**cloak,’’ as these are of two kinds, with 
and without seam. The real ‘‘coat’’ or 
tunic, being somewhat adapted to the figure, 
has always several seams. 

Sons of the Most High (v. 35). In the 
East sonship has the following meanings : 
1. Obedience: Orientals have rather a lean- 
ing toward the.son wlio said, ‘‘I go,’’ and 





Ile extended | went not, because he exhibited the 
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grace of 
reverence to the father’s face, and the ef 
sence of a day from the vineyard was neither 
here nor.there. 2, Likeness: When -refer- 
ence is made to one who has behaved-offen- 
sively, instead of saying that his conduct is 
that-of a dog or a pig, they call him the son 
of that animal. A true Israelite is a ‘‘son 
of the commandment.’’ A provérb says, 
‘* How many brothers I have had who are 
not sons of my father,’’ 3. Protecting care: 
In Arabic the word for family means. the 
nourished or protected ones. 4. Right of 
inheritance: Religion is such a: factor in 
family life that the son who leaves or changes 
it for. another’ is ‘disinherited as being no 
longer a son. 

Good measure, pressed down, etc. (v. 38). 
The seller of grain to his customers, or the 
farmer measuring out his tithe to the govern- 
ment fills his wooden bushel-measure (Matt. 
5 : 15), and draws:a straight stick across the 
op to sweep off whatever exceeds the exact 
fill of the vessel. It is what he has to do, 
but in such a case there is no pressing down, 
or shaking t , or heaping--up. of grain 
above the rim. That addition is of grace, 
not by statute. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 2ocentseach, ‘The second quartet's lessons 
call for twelve, costing $2. eg places 
in-all are to be visited in 1912... “Fhe i 
stereographs cost $8, and if ordered at one time 
Tong pe gold-lettered case will be given 

ee. 
need order only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), . 
or only eleven for the second quarter ($1.84) 
Persons owning both 1910 and Igff stereo- 4 
graphs need order only twenty-nine for 1912 


($1.34). ~Stereoscope, 85 cents. Send ofders 
to The Sunday School ‘Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OOD. MgasuRE AT A MARKET.~~When 
Jesus told his hearers: to “give the 
good-will of their hearts as generously 

as wheat and barley are given by a grain; 
dealer, he referred to a custom,which every 
Palestine man had known from childhood. 
We may see the very same ‘custom-.in prac- 
tise, if we use. a stereograph recently made, 
in any ancient, market-place in Palestine. 
The number 19 on our map is attached to a 














MAP PATENT NO. 656,560 BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOQD, 
PAT'D 18 GREAT BRITAIN. 


small arrow pointing to the old trading 
center of Bethlehem. 

As we stand there in the sunshine, near 
the foot of a high stone wall, we see directly 
before us a number of Syrian men of our 
own time. They are wearing long, baggy 
robes of cotton and woolen stuff, almost 
exactly like the clothes of Jesus’ Hebrew 
neighbors nineteen hundred years ago. 
Heaps of barley (the whole grain, not yet 
ground into meal) lie piled on strips of 
matting out in the open air, waiting for 
buyers. ~-One man is carefully filling a 
measure, so'that it may hold as much as 
possible of the grain, ‘‘ pressed down and 
running over.’’ Another is pouring the 
contents of a measure into a deep fold in a 
neighbor’s robe ; that grain will be carried 
home :‘‘in the bosom’’ of the purchaser, 


y-eight + 


Persons owning: the 19tt stereographs. |: 


particularly ?”’ 





just as the phrase used by. Jesus implies. 
(Use a steteogiraph entitled, ‘* Good meas- 
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ure, given-into; the bosem of the buyer at a 
grain market in Bethlehem.’’). 
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“One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


IFTEEN Commanps.—Our lesson con- 
- sists of a series of commands, fifteen 
ofthem. Print these, in very condensed 
form, on fifteen ‘sheets of cardboard. Use 
very black ink and very large letters, letters 
about two inches high, Paste over each 
command strips of tissue paper through 
which the command may be read, but dimly. 
‘These strips of tissue paper will bear ques- 
tions upon the command underneath them, 
and as these questions are answered, thus 
clearing up the command, the strips of paper 
will be torn off, disclosing the command 
clearly. 

The first placard bears the one word, 
**Love.”” -This word begins the lessén:: 
‘* Love your enemies,’’ and ends it: ‘* Love 
your neighbor as yourself.’’ The questions 
on the tissue paper may be: ‘* How can we 
come to love our enemies?’’ ‘ What is one 
way of showing that we love our neighbor as 
ourselves ?”’ : aie 

Second command: ‘**Do good.’’ Ques- 
tions: ** What is the best thing we can do 
for those that hate us?’’  ‘*What good 
comes to us when we do good to our ene- 
mies-?’’ ; - , + ; 

‘Third command: ‘*‘ Bless.’’ ‘ Questions: 
** Why is it foolish. to curse those: that- curse: 
us?’’ * What kind of blessing are we to 
give in return for curses ?”’ 

Fourth command: ‘Pray for.’’ ‘* Why 
should we pray for those that harm us, even 
more-than for our friends ? *’ ‘ 

** Offer.’’ ‘* If any one struck you, should 
you literally offer the other cheek? If not, 
what should you do ?’’ 

**Withhold not.’’ -‘‘If a robber slieuld 
steal your silver spoons, ought you to offer 
him-your gold watcir?’’ “** If not, how would 
Christ have you treat him ?”* 

**Give.’’ > ‘* If a man in‘the’ street asked 
you for five cents to buy a drink, should you 
give it?’’ ‘* How, then, would’ you fulfil 
the spirit of Christ’s command ?’’ 

** Ask-not again,’’ ‘If you lend a book 
and it is not returned, should you ask fdr 
it?’’ **How could you with your books 


‘illustrate this command?’”’ 


**Do,’’ ‘If you want’ othets~to flatter 
you, are you to flatter them?’’ ‘* How, 
then, are you to keep this commiand to do 
to others what you would have them do to 
you?’’ 7 

**Lend.’’ ‘Are we to lend without se- 
curity’‘and without interest? *’-- ‘““When-are 


ui} we to:lend, hoping for nothing again?’’’ 


‘¢ Be merciful,””  ‘* Who neéd*our mercy 
‘* What is the reward of the 
merciful ? ’’ 

*s Judge -not.’’ ‘* When is it right to form 
judgments of others?’’. ‘* What kind of 
judgments are we never to form?”’ 

**Condemn not.’’ ‘* Why must not any 
man condemn another?’’ ‘* Why does not 
this apply to judges in courts ?’’ 

**Forgive.’? ‘*Why must we forget a 
wrong if we forgive it?’’ ‘* Why must we 
forgive before our forgiveness is asked ?’’ 

**Owe nothing but love.’’ —‘* How can we 
pay the debt of love?’’ ‘* What great debt 
of love can we never pay ?’’ 


AUBURNDALE, MAss, 
x 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.—O God, thou 


who art love, take away from us, we pray thee, 
all unlove and self-seeking. ‘Teach us the deep 
lessons of generous and self-denying dealings 
with others, and enable us to put into practise 
the principles that thou art disclosing to us 
to-day in thy word, through thy son Jesus 
Christ. May we not even ask whether these 
truths can be applied to our time and needs 
until we have lived them out to a degree as yet 
untried by us. Oh, may we cease to be fearful 
of thy plans, and may we step out upon them 
in quiet, glad confidence, because they are of 
thee. In the name of Jésus we pray: Amen. 


After the Lesson.—One of the hardest 
things to do in this world is to get even with 
our enemies. Some one has told lies about 
us, and, oh, how we just ache for a chance 
to. get even! Some one has not invited us 


























LESSON FOR MAY 12 (Luke 6 : 27-38 ; Romans 13 :8-10) 


to the party where so many others we know 
were present, and we angrily make up our 
minds that some one will not be at our party 
next month! 

Tom came over and borrowed your wheel, 
and rode it for the whoje afternoon; and 
when you wanted to borrow his baseman’s 
glove, he told you with a shake of the head 
that you couldn’t take it, for fear you'd lose 
it or hurt it. And then you vowed that he’d 
never fouch that wheel of yours again. 

But Jesus taught a different way of getting 
even. We are to be kind, and generous, 
and patient with others, no matter how they 
treat us. And we are not to get tired of 
doing that way, either. ‘‘ Never despair- 
ing’’ is his word. The world’s way is to 
meet spite with spite, curses with curses, 
blow with blow. Jesus’ way is different, 





“GETTING EVEN” 


ceo be WAY ‘ 


WHICH? 











_And. we are to choose which way we shall 
follow. Only with him and by his grace can 
we follow his way. Perhaps you know of 
some one to whom you can go this very day, 
and in Jesus’ way clear up an old trouble 
between you. Why not do it ?. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Fading away, like the stars of the 
morning.”’ 

‘* God is love ; his mercy brightens."": 

‘* Love divine, all love excelling."’ 

** Wy soul, be on thy guard."*, 

. “O Love that wilt not let me go.” 
**O Master, let me walk with thee." 
** Saviour, more than life to me.” 

** So let our lips and lives express,”” 


(References in parentheses are. to the messical 

; Psalm book “ Bible Songs.”") 

Psalm 482; 1-5 (oa8 : BS} al 

..” , Psalm 35 : 8-11 (73 18-15). _ 
‘on, ~Psalan 37 ¢'22-25 (38 : 3.6). ee 

78 Deabin' 145 2 6, 7 We, 12 (grt s 4, 2)°6,'77. | 

Psalm 133 7 1-3 (286 :'1-3). | 
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Department Helps P 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OT E.—Clothing intended for adults 
néeds to be made over before children 
can wear it, and the sombre material 

often needs brighter trimmings. _ Abstract 
truths presented to adults in a discourse or 
sérmon on the mount cannot be compre- 
hended by young children unless the truths 
are clothed in concrete or story form, ‘Too 
many truths at one time would be confus- 
ing. Children do need to learn the spirit of 
the Golden Rule, and after some stories 
which illustrate its meaning, they may learn 
the words, The Graded Lessons for primary 
children (upon which The Sunday School 
Times provides helps) are easier to teach, 
because they are already in story form, and 
do not require making over. 
Introduction.—Henry’s father was a 
builder of houses. In his pocket he always 
carried a folded measure or rule because he 
often needed it about his buildings. Henry 
leved to borrow it. Sometimes at home his 
father loaned him the rule to play with. 
Henry would pretend that he was measuring 
and marking boards and corners as he had 
seen his father do. Perhaps he thought that 
he would be a carpenter and builder when 
he grew up. Who can tell me the name of 
a boy inthe Bible who learned to be a car- 
penter in Nazareth? We think that Jesus 
helped in the carpenter-shop for many years. 
Lesson Setting.—One day, when Jesus 
was teaching on the mountain-side, he gave 
to the people a measure or rule which has 
never worn out. It wasn’t made of wood, 
but of a few words. Jesus wanted the peo- 
ple to measure their lives by it every dav. 
These are the short words: ** As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’’ People call these words the Goklen 
Rule because they are so helpful. They 
mean that we should treat other folks just as 


| but on.doing kind ‘things for others. 
_ | said, ** Love everybody; do good to every- 





we would like them to treat us. There are 
two Bible stories, one in the Old Testa- 
ment and one in the New, which will help 
us to understand what the Golden’ Rule 
means, 

Stories to Illustrate,—What 
Bible had a lot of big brothers who disliked 
him, and sold him to some men traveling to 
Egypt? Joseph must have been lonely in 
the strange land. Many years passed before 
he saw his brothers again. Joseph had 
grown rich and: powerful when they came to 
Egypt to bu food. Joseph might have 
killed them all to pay them back for the way 
they treated him, but Joseph chose a better 
way. He gave them grain to carry home, 
he put their money back in the sacks of 
grain, he made them a feast and treated 
them like princes. At last he told them he 
was their brother Joseph. They couldn’t 
believe it, but he proved it, and asked about 
his father, Jacob. He sent presents to him, 
and had all his relatives come and “five in 
Egypt, where he could give them plenty to 
eat: (Study Gen. 43-47.) Joseph treated 
his brothers as the Golden Rule teaches. 
(Repeat it.). P 

The other story Jesus told toa young law- 
yer who, asked him questions, Luke has 
written it in his book (Luke 10: 35-37). 
ang had said to the lawyer, ‘¢ Thou shalt 
ove the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” The lawyer 
said, ‘‘ Who is my neighbor?”’ ‘Then Jesus 
told the story. 

A traveler on a lonely road was hurt and 
robbed, and left by the roadside. A priest 
agg that way and saw him, but offered no 

elp. Another man, a Levite, passed that 
way... He came and looked at the injured 
man, but passed on without helping him. 
The third man,.a Samaritan, came and felt 
sorry for him... He cared for his bruises, 
lifted him ‘onto his donkey, took him to the 
inn; or hotel, took care of him, and when he 


j had'to leave he gave money to the keeper, 


and promised to pay mofe, if néeded, until 
the man was well. - Children, which traveler 
did what the.Golden Rule teaches? ‘The 
lawyer. answered the same way. Repeat: 
‘3 Bo alfl We good you'tan,” 
i+ '? «BP oall'the-people you can, 
~oubnEn ever? way you can, 
And: just as Jong as you can."’ 


. Hand: Work.—Give to each child a strip 
| of yellow catd oti which to write the Golden 


Rule to take homé ‘as a reminder. 

Talk over last Sunday’s lesson that happi- 
ness does riot depend on having many things, 
Jesus 


body ; pray for everybody; love thy neigh- 
bor’ asthyself.’”” An appropriate souvenir 
would be a card shaped like a carpenter’s 
square, on which the Golden Rule is written, 
and on the opposite side : 


** Help me to do the things I should, 
- ‘To be to others kind and good."’ 
CHICAGO, 
b 4 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


; IVE a brief review to recall and connect 
the lessons on the Sermon on the 
Mount, To-day we study the Con- 

stitution of the New Kingdom. Whatis our 

Constitution? Speak of the necessity for 

government in all groups of men from na- 

tions -to. Sunday-school classes. What was 
the Hebrew Constitution? How many 

‘articles’? did it contain? To-day this 

‘*constitution ’’ contains but ove article. 

The disciples may have questioned which 
of various forms to follow as they went out 
to preach, To decide all such questions, he 
gave them one lawto remember. Read and 
mark Romans 33: 9. 

Have a cardboard circle colored in sec- 
tions with the prismatic colors. Whirl it 
rapidly on a string. Let the girls see the 
result is a gray approximating the white, 
which would be seen were it possible to 
whirl it more rapidly. -1. As white represented 
the sum of the colors, so this one law repre- 
sented the sum of our separate duties to our 
neighbor. Prove this by testing with the 
commandments.- Loving one’s neighbor 
would prevent killing or stealing, etc. 

From Exodus 21 : 23-25, let them see the 
old standards, ‘* Getting even’’ is a poor 
principle. Better ‘‘ get uneven ’’ according 
to the new one-articled Constitution. Illus- 
trate.** getting even”’ and “‘ getting uneven ”’ 


of the. 
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in the verses 27 to 3°. Make yourself into 
a ‘*Supreme Court ”’ to review your actions, 
thoughts, words of the day, to see whether 
they agree with your ‘‘ Constitution ’’ of the 
Kingdom. 

2. Such a law wins more to obeyit. For 
which teacher in school did you do your best 
work? Did you like her or not? Do girls 
generally work harder for a teacher whom 
theylove? Ifgirls love the Greatest Teacher, 
duty and pleasure will become inseparable 
friends and travel together every day. Sin- 
ners do many good things, and they do not 
love Jesus. How much more are you gris 
doing,—you who profess to love him? - 
dience tells the story of your love, 

3- Note the good results attained by this 
law : 

(1.) To our neighbors, 
(2.) To ourselves, 


Picture the grocer with his measure giving 
some girl a *‘ gospel measure.”’ Picture the 
girls piling into the ‘‘ day-measure ’’ the love 
acts. Picture the scanty ‘‘day-measures’’ 
some of us hand in as we go to sleep. Urge 
them to greater responsibility if they love 
Jesus. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Matt. § : 17-26. How do we know 
that Jesus did not wish to overthrow the 
Mosaic law and establish a different one ? 

Read Romans 13: 8-10, and memorize 
Romans 13 : 8. ‘ 

Read Hebrews 7 : 18, 19 and 22-25. 
Wherein lay the weakness of the old law? 
Does punishment make a man better? 

Upon what does eternal life depend? 
Read John 3: 15, 16, 36. Does this disre- 
gard obedience to the law? 

Read John 6:63. What is the Chris- 
tian’s reason for keeping the law? 

Read 1 Cor. 8. If Christian's have liberty, 
why do they refrain from doing some things 
not harmful to themselves ? ; 

Read Matt. §: 17-26. Are evil thoughts 
sins? What did Jesus mean by verses 29, 30? 

PHILADELPHIA. 

'% 
My. Class of Boys. 
By Philip. E. Howard 


N THE rough-and-tumble of boy life one 
of the slowly-learned, and-often: never- 
learned lessons is the responsibility of 

the individual boy for doing: the generous 
thing to others no matter what others may 
do to him. ‘*Tit-for-tat”’ is an unwritten 
law of the unregenerate human animal, boy 
or man. And the keen aggressiveness of 
boyhood, its intense likes and dislikes, hurls 
the boy into many a conflict where unlove 
gets the mastery. 

As a teacher of Christ’s teachings, and as 
representing him before your boys, you will 
desire to have the boys grasp the deep prin- 
ciples with which the Master Teacher was 
dealing so positively, rather than to have 
them waste time in empty and captious dis- 
cussion over the question whether Jesus direc- 
tions, word for word, could really be carried 
out practically. Jesus alone is the incarna- 
tion of truth applied to a life that was lived 
in the world, and we shall see that not a 
shade of meaning in anything that he uttered 
was out of harmony with plain human duty 
if we will take the trouble to look for the 
principles he sought to teach. 

In this lesson he is teaching the need for 
a right-about-face in our notions of getting 
on with others. Boy-life teems with illus- 
trations of this need. Before you open up 
the lesson truth ask the boys to tell what a 
boy should do if (1) others tell tales about 
him, (2) do not want him on the baseball 
nine, (3) leave him out of their hikes, (4) 
borrow his things without a thank you, and 
sometimes lose them, (5) bully him and tease 
him, 

Then so far as you develop material for 
study from the boys’ ideas, take at least sev- 
eral of their answers and apply Jesus’ prin- 
ciples to them, showing what 4s teaching is 
at such points. It may not be one with ours 
in these days, but so much the worse for 
ours, if that be so. For instance, it is per- 


| fectly clear that Jesus wants a boy who be- 


lieves another feliow hates him, to be par- 
ticularly decent and generous to the one who 
isorseemstobeanenemy. Here isa violent 
reversal of the usual course. He wants a boy 
to think of how 4e would like to be treated by 
others, and then to treat others certainly not 
less: generously than that. That is quite 
different from wanting to be well treated by 
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others, and then doing as we may happen to 
feel like doing toward others, which is too 
common among us all, 

Obviously, we are not to take Jesus’ 
words in dead literalism without search for 
their meaning. For surely he never meant 
that if a boy is struck in the face by a 
drunken man, that boy is to offer the man a 
clean chance to strike him again! Yet that 
might be argued from an unthinking literal- 
ism in reading these words, apart from the 
principle of peaceable living and unresent- 
jul spirit that they teach, 

Close the lesson by ss one or two 
incidents, such as ** The ‘ Bit More’ Store,’’ 
and ‘* General Lee’s Response,”’ from ‘* The 
Illustration Round-Table,’’ on page 270 in 
this issue, and by pointing out that, of course, 
we cannot act steadily in accord with such 
principles. as Jesus taught, unless we are 
indeed in his fellowship and service, trusting 
him freely and fully. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Wherein did the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees fail ? 

2. What do you understand is meant in 
verse 20 by the kingdom of heaven ? 

‘3. What is the difference, in God’s sight, 
between the boy who plans to do something 
wrong, and is prevented by others, and the 
boy who does the thing the other planned ? 

4. What did Jesus mean by ‘the Jaw,”’ in 
the seventeenth verse ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
b 4 


The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders 


The Law of. Love (Luke 6 : 27-38; Rom, 
13 : 8-10; Matt. 5 : 98-48;.7 : 1-6) 


LUMMER very happily suggests as.a 
good outline of Luke’s .report:of the 
Sermon.on the Mount the following: 

1. The qualifications of those who can enter 
the Kingdom (6 : 20-26).. 2. ‘Fhe duties, of 
these who have entered the Kingdom (6: 
29+45). »3.-Thejudgments which await .the 
members of the Kingdom (6 : 46-49)... We 
can see that much which concerned the rela- 
tion of Christ and his followers to the Mo- 
saic: law has been left out of Luke’s version, 
Judaic principles .and practises would haye 
comparatively little interest for Gentile read- 
ers. In the third Gospel also no contrast, is 
drawn between legal righteousness and true 
righteousness, as in Matthew. Luke rather 
emphasizes love as the essential spirit of 
righteousness in contrast with selfishness, 

Verses 27-30 set forth the manifestations 
of the spirit of love in the heart of a real 
Christian, One is bound to manifest it even 
under the most aggravating circumstances, 
under which the world will say that there is 
a full excuse. To pray for those who insult 
us is no easy task. Jesus was capable of it 
(Luke 23 : 34), as Luke points out later on. 
Paul expresses a similar idea in Romans 
$35 84. °° 

Sincere disciples have had the greatest 
trouble in interpreting verses 29 and 3c. 
The general principle that we should not re- 
sist evil by evil (comp. 1 Cor, 6: 7; 1 Peter 
2 : 19-23) itis not difficult to accept; but 
the statements are paradoxical. Our Lord 
himself, as Farrar once said, ‘* while divinely 
true to its spirit did not act on the letter ”’ of 
this saying (John 18 : 22, 23). When one 
has the real spirit in his heart, he will come 
very close to the letter of these command- 
ments, ‘The word ‘‘ give ’’ in verse 30 liter- 
ally means ‘‘ be giving.’? It inculcates a 
habit of generosity in dealing with human 
needs, not a forced response to every one 
who makes a claim. Indiscriminate giving 
is a curse to society and a positive evil. 
Giving implies the exercise of friendliness, 
wisdom, and self-sacrifice, not a careless 
yielding to every demand, The Christian 
must be liberal, unselfish, large-handed, but 
always thoughtful. These statements in the 
text are, therefore, paradoxes which. set 
forth the spirit which a disciple of Christ 
must develop and maintain. 

Verse 31 states the formula which love 
would use. What a remarkable principle, 
which makes oneself the judge ! 

Verses 32-35 declare the disinterestedness 
of Christian love. Why should we expect 
God’s blessing for merely doing the things 
we like to do? 

Verse 36 corresponds to Matthew 5 : 48. 
In Matthew it very fitly closes up the dis- 
cussion of the great law of love. Luke 
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makes it begin a new train of thought. 
** Taking God as your pattern, be not cen- 
sorious but charitable in your judgments of 
men, Serve men always in the spirit of 
love without calculation. ‘The one who is 
niggardly and grudging receives the least 
possible in return,’’ 

There is an interesting note on page 381 
of Sanday’s wonderful commentary on Ro- 
manéy discussing the relation of Romans 12- 
14 to the Gospels. It points out the many 
verbal resemblances to the words of our 
lord. He,says, ‘*The words concerning 
the relation of ‘love’ to law might be an 
extract from the Gospel.” So Knowling, in 
his ‘* Witness of the Epistle,’’? discusses 
Romans 14: 17 as a sort of summary of the 
c ntral idea of the Sermon on the Mount, 

‘The Gospel of Matthew uses the habit of 
retaliation and of love to friends as two out 
of five examples (Matt. 5 : 21-48) of the way 
in which Christian righteousness must ex- 
ceed Pharisaic righteousness.. Luke gets at 
the idea, as Jesus must also often have 
phrased it, by asserting that the Christian 
makes himself his least measure aud God his 
inspiring pattern. 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











May 6 to 12 
Mon.— Luke 6 : 27-38; Rom. 13 : 810, 
The Law of Love. 

These precepts of Jesus are very unlike 
the natural order of man’s heart. It is not 
human to love your enemies, but it is divine. 
‘lo prove this he points us to our Heavenly 
Father, ‘‘ He is kind toward the unthankful 
and the evil.’? This law of love grows in 
its use. ‘To grow to it one must grow by it. 

O thou loving one who art our Father 
and our Saviour, fill us, we pray thee, with | 
the spirit of Christ, that we may learn how 
to do these very things he teaches us. May 
we make our enemies our friends by making 
them thy friends first. May they see thee in 
our attitude and life, and take knowledge of 
us that we have been with thee, Amen, 
Tues.— Matt. 5 : 38-48. 

Marks of True Discipleship. 

Nothing wins admiration like self-efface- 
ment and self-control when others injure by 
tongue or deed. Some years ago a pastor 
worked on quietly and faithfully for four 
years, never answering the unkind criticism 
of a self-righteous parishioner, One testified 
later that his patient spirit and conduct won 
scores to Clirist and built up that church. 





Our Heavenly Father, teach us to be 
humble, gentle, quiet, patientand forgiving. 
May we look beyond the faults and criticisms 
of others to their virtues, May we aim to 

elp them overcome rather than overcoming | 
them by our own justification, May we be 
perfect by growing mature in godliness, For 
Christ’s sake. Amen, 


Wed.—Luke 10: 25-37. The Good Samaritan. 

The Master had a way of answering ques- | 
tions by illustration which turned thought 
inward. When this questioning lawyer 
heard the ‘*Go thou and do likewise,’’ he 
was a wiser man, When a man who has 
fallen by the wayside feels the ointment on 
his wounds, he wants to know the heart that 
prompted the deed, 

O thou who art ever the good Samaritan, 
may we learn thy secret and follow thy ex- 
ample, May the demands of priesthood or 
the duties of the Levite never force us to pass 
by the man or woman who has fallen, May 
we be good Samaritans every day as we walk 
our accustomed bighways and so lead others 
to thee, Amen, 


Thurs.—Rom. 14: 1-10. The Law of Liberty. 
Men have fought and died for liberty. Its | 
price has been paid by the blood of countless | 
heroes, but Christ gave us this liberty and | 
made this law by his own personal sacrifice. | 
If we are free in him let us live to help 
others. Not one of us should 
himself. 


Help us to-day, dear Lord, to be willing | 











live to} 
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Fri. Rom. 12: 9-21. Christian Manliness. 

Manly Christianity is as much a matter of 
inward control as outward performance, 
Many a man can save a life who cannot con- 
trol his own heart. This twelfth chapter of 
Romans is a brief but accurate catalogue of 
heroic virtues, Not only telling us to over- 
come evil with good, but showing us ow to 
do tt. 


Our great and merciful God, may we do 
thy will to-day by living the kind of life 
Paul advises in this chapter. Help us to 
abhor evil and cleave.to the good. May we 
with energy and fervor serve thee. Espe- 
cially may we be instant in prayer to-day, 
that we may be able to do these other things. 
Amen, 


Sat.— James §: 1-6. The Self-indulgent Warned. 

There are few sadder sights than friend- 
less lives, ‘*‘That man riding by,’’ said my 
companion, ‘‘is the wealthiest man in this 
city,’”’ 
The comment went to 
my heart with intense sadness. I have 
never forgotten it. 


O Lord our God, grant that we may never 


acquire money nor influence at the price of 
friendship or honor. 
ing humanity never disturb the conscience of 
May we know the joy of 


May the cry of suffer- 


any in this home. 
sharing life’s profits with those who help us 
earn them, In thyname, Amen, 


Sun.—1 Cor. 13. Supremacy of Love. 

This unequaled chapter begins in spirit 
with the last verse of the twelfth, and closes 
with the first of the fourteenth, ‘ But 
covet earnestly the best gifts, and yet show 
I unto you a more excellent way.’’ Then 
comes this marvelous treatise on love. But 
the Apostle does not close with the treatise, 
for he says, ‘* Follow after love.’’? We must 
impersonate to fulfil, 


Our loving Father, we thank thee that 
thou hast suffered long and hast been kind. 
Lf we may attain to such excellence even ina 
slight degree we will ever aim to attain more 
perfectly. Increase, we pray thee, our faith, 
enlarge our hope, and help us to live the 
life of love, following thee daily. In Christ's 
name, Amen. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E.: Speer 











Sunday, May 12, 1912. 


The Value of Initiative (2 Kings 13: 
14-19; A Leaderless Meeting) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoON.—Lost opportunities (Matt. 25 : 10). 
‘lL UES. — Pathfinders (Num. 13 : 1, 2. 17-20). 
WED. — Waiting until asked ( Matt. 20 : 1-7). 
‘}HUR.—The man that did (Gal. 1 : 11-17). 
FRt.—At duty’s call (t Kings 19 : 19-21). 

SAT.— Meeting emergencies (Acts 6 : 1-7). 











How can we train ourselves to lead ? 
Name one thing in society or church that 
ought to be done. 


What help is our society in developing initi- 
ative ? 


‘** There's no sense in going further—it's the 

edge of cultivation.’ 

So they said, and [ believed it—broke my 
land and sowed my crop, 

Built my barns and strung my fences in the 
little border station 

Tucked away below the foothills where the 
trails run out and stop. 


** Till a voice, as bad as Conscience, rang inter- 

minable changes 

On one everlasting Whisper day and night 
repeated—so : 

‘Something hidden. Go and find it. Go 
and look behind the Ranges— 

Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost and 
waiting for you. Go!’” 


Then added, ‘‘ But he hasn’t a real 
Jriend on earth.” 





| quences, 





ND Kipling’s Explorer rose and went | 


beyond the ranges, answering with 
bold and unflinching daring the Whis- 
per’s call. 


And in ‘*The Burial’’ he has | 


to give up something we want to do, that we | pictured the massive, initiating power which | 


may help others who are weak. Just as we | 
know the small vices of the great oecome the | 
great vices of the small, may we also realize 
that the little weaknesses of Christians lead 
to the great evils of the sinning. In thy 
name, Amen, a 


wrought in Cecil Rhodes, the bloody builder 
of South Africa. 


‘* Dreamer devout, by vision led 
Beyond our guess or reach, 
The travail of his spirit bred 
Cities in place of speech. 


» “So huge the all-mastering thought that 
drove— ‘ : 
. So brief the term allowed— 
Nations, not words, he linked to prove 
His faith before the crowd. ‘ 


‘* Its his will that he look forth 
» _» Across the world he won— 
The granite of the ancient north— 
Great spaces washed with sun. 


‘* There shall he patient make his seat 
(As when the Death he dared) ° 
And there await a people's feet 
In the paths that he prepared.” 


How can we ever do anything if we do not 
begin? God wants men and women who 
will make fearless beginnings. There are 
multitudes who are willing to dally and de- 
bate. ‘* Where,’’ asks God, ‘‘are the men 
who will begin the battle ?’’. Such men are 
wanted for the kingly work. 

< 

** But no oae ever did it,’’ whispers timid 
fear. Well, what of it? Itis high time now 
that it were done. ‘*But there are diffi- 
culties.’”’ To be sure. They are there for 
the purpose of being overcome. Where 
there are no difficulties there is no work to 
be done. 

% 


Who dares to say ‘*I cannot,’’ when Paul 
says, *‘I can... do all things through 
Christ?’’ There is nothing that ought to 
be done that cannot be done. There are 
plenty of things in the world that ought to 
be done that we cannot do, but we can do 
our duty toward getting these things done, 
and when everybody else does the same they 
will be done. And we are not to wait until 
every one else has taken the initiative. They 
may be waiting for us. ‘We have our own 
duty. Wecandoit. Let us begin it. 


** Are you in earnest, seize this very minute. 

What you can do, or think you can, begin it."’ 

% 

How many things are there in your com- 
munity which ought to be done, but in which 
no one will take the initiative? How many 
such things are there in your church? How 
many in the society? Are there not some 
in your own home and life? Who is there 
to take the initiative in these last but your- 
self? 

% 


Learn a lesson from the little child. Why- 
is it that a little child is to lead us into the 
Kingdom? Only a little child is .afraid of 
no initiative. If it were afraid, it would 
never either walk or talk. Why can we not, 
recover the daring trustfulness and the trust- 
ful daring of the child-heart? 

What other time than ‘*now’”’ does the 
Bible know, or what other method than 
‘* straightway ’’ ? 


ee 


Jesus, Leader of Men 
( Continued from page 263) 


Jesus, there might have ensued—as_by- 
products—very far-reaching political conse- 
But Jesus was not concerned for 
these. He never gave them a thought. 
** When he saw the multitudes, he had com- 
passion upon them because they were scat- 
tered abroad as sheep having no shepherd.’’ 
That was his point of view.- He looked upon 
a broken, shattered people whose distemper 
no political surgery could heal, whose Aearés 
had first of all to be mended. It was thus 
he conceived his leadership. His leading 
was first of all to be a healing. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that he 
was no iconoclast. His work of healing 
would have been ill served by an assault 
upon old institutions, Jesus was conserva- 
tive in the best sense. He even made con- 
cessions to popular and official prejudice 
where that did not conflict with essential 
principles. ‘‘ Go show thyself to the priest,’’ 
he said to the cleansed leper ; and in more 
than one way he acquiesced in the old tradi- 





tional institutions and customs of his people. 
He never rode roughshod over the suscepti- 
bilities of ignorant people, nor did he at any 
time raise unnecessary dust as he went his | 
way. 

At the same time, he never overlooked | 
the element of revolt which was involved 
in his mission. When he came up against | 
a vicious and deeply entrenched tradi- 
tionalism, he never compromised; and 
not infrequently he broke out in strong de- 
nunciation of the corruption and the abuse 
which had gathered around the essential 
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spirit of the old. For with the old in itself, 
esus had no quarrel. It was good so far as 
it went; but itdid not go farenough. And 
he recognized that his mission entailed a 
movement beyond the old, and that it could 
never harmonize with the outer forms in 
which the old was embodied. The new. wine 
could not be accommodated in the old skins; 
nor would the new cloth hang on to the old. 
For the new spirit there must be new forms, 
The justification of Jesus’ leadership lay in 
his conviction that he was bringing some- 
thing new into the life of the world. He 
wanted no conflict; yet he saw that conflict 
was inevitable. _ It was the paradox and the 
tragedy of his leadership that with the heal- 
ing he had to give a.sword. He knew that 
he was setting father and son, mother and 
daughter, at variance. But there was no 
escape from this.issue. .In any case he knew 
that the brunt of the conflict would fall on 
him; and when it came, he did not shrink. 

For he knew no fear. The fear of man 
was an emotion he never experienced ; and 
he possessed all the other great heroic quali- 
ties—and something more, It was the boast 
of Michael Angelo that no one could read on 
his face the story of his weariness and long- 
ing. Certainly no man ever read defeat on 
the face of Jesus. There is truly something 
colossal in the way he stands out at the end. 
That old warrior Socrates drank his hemlock 
with a fine contempt of his judges and of the 
Athenian mob. General Gordon turned his 
back to the approaching assassin with a ges- 
ture of disdain, not condescending to the 
use of the revolver he held in his hand. 
Jesus met his captors with the same uncon- 
cern for himself, but with pty for them. 
This is the supreme invincibility, the most 
perfect heroism. His great unconquerable 
spirit could in the straits of death pray for 
the ignorant crowd which had brought him 
there. ‘This is the very utmost triumph of 
greatness. 

It belongs to these characteristics that the 
leadership of Jesus was essentially a quiet 
force, too full for sound or foam. | Leaders of 
popular movements have not always despised 
occasional displays ot fireworks. To make a 
stir, to boom the movement, is a part of the 
program, But‘‘he did not strive nor cry aloud, 
neither was his voice heard in the-~strects.’’ 
It sounds remote and unreal to us to-day 
that a man should set out on a great enter- 
prise without a flourish of trumpets. - Yet it 
was so that Jesus setout. He selected a few 
ignorant craftsmen as his colleagues. He 
issued no startling manifesto, but.told all his 
secrets quietly to the mixed hungry crowds 
which followed him. He never sought visi- 
bility or publicity, and only acquiesced in it 
when it was thrust upon him. He never 
sought the crowd; it was the crowd that 
sought him. He went about his business in 
his own calm way, and he knew he was right. 
And by to-day we know it, too. 

Much more might be said concerning the 
way in which he manifested the true quality 
of leadership. We would see, for instance, 
that like a true leader he never asked his 
followers to go where he was not prepared 
to go before, or to make a sacrifice which he 
was not ready to make. Some of these qual- 
ities we shall meet again, as, for instance, 
when we consider his insight and foresight 
in the selection and discipline of his lieuten- 
ants, in his conduct of the conflicts and con- 
troversies which were forced upon him, in his 
disposition of times and seasons and of men 
and things. We shall also come, in. the 
course of our inquiry, upon that unhesitating 
faith in the future which he possessed and 
communicated to his followers, —that assured 
outlook upon life and the world which is 
cardinal to all effective leadership, and which 
eliminated doubt and despair from his vo- 
cabulary. One point, however, remains to 
be spoken of here. 

There was one occasion concerning which 
it is recorded that many turned their backs 
on Jesus and walked no more with him. 
Yet there is nothing in the narrative that in- 
dicates that Jesus was surprised or distressed 
by this apostasy. It happened immediately 
after some very candid and faithful speaking 
on the part of Jesus; and it looks as though 
he was deliberately endeavoring to weed out 
the undesirable and unstable elements in his 
following. There were no duubt many who 
were mere passengers, contributing and 
likely to contribute nothing to the working 
of the ship, and as broken water lay ahead 
it was necessary that all superfluous cargo 
should be got out of the way. Jesus was 
evidently clearing the deck for action. Those 
who were looking out for spoils and advan- 
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tages through a perverse ‘notion of what 
Jesus was aiming at were only an embarrass- 
ment to him ; and so he them. 

Not all leaders have the courage to do 
this. ‘They are fascitiated ‘and deceived by 


- numbers. They measure their success by 


the size of their following, and. many a 
leader has suffered acute and bitter disillu- 
sionment when at a critical juncture the 
crowd has disappeared, and only a handful 
of faithful souls is left. Jesus, on the other 





hand, realized that there was no security in 
mere numbers, and of set purpose he washed 
away the sand from the grains of gold so that 
his whole ‘entourage ‘might ring true. He 
had a passion for reality as opposed to ap- 
pearance; and he had the courage to strip 
away the outward marks of success in order 
to discover what inner core of sound stuff he 
could depend upon in the company which 
had gathered around him, 
LONDON, ENG. ' 





THE EVE OF THE LAST BATTLE 


Eighth Letter from the firing line 
of the Men and Religion Movement * 


+ By John Marvin Dean 





As Mr. Dean’s eighth letter from the field goes to press, the Christian 
Conservation Congress, great in its significance for the forward move- 
ment of Christ’s Church, is opening for six days of meetings in 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. The Sunday School Times hopes to 
publish next week a survey cf'the Congress, its messages, and its 

. But the greatest force for conservation will be the united ear- 
nest prayer of the church that all that has been started by the Men and 
Religion Movement may be carried out in the power of His Spirit. 

As Mr. Dean looks back over the path of the Men and Religion cam- 

paign, and gleans its messages, there is peculiar significance in the 


convictions it has brought to him. 


Particularly let us catch the clear 


cut distinction between churches that are progressing and churches 
_ that are failing: just what it is that marks the difference. 


O-MORROW morning at 9.30 we are to 
assemble for a final council of war. in 
the Men and Religion campaign, For 

the New York meetings will be the last of 
the eight-months’ movement, From April 
14 to 18 a great double set of institutes and 
conferences will be held in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. Then will come the great Con- 
servation Congress in Carnegie Hall, from 
April 19 to 24. 

Before speaking of the preparations for 
these events let me say a word or two about 
past experiences—merely notes, but worth 
noting. 

Some weeks ago I promised a word about 
Wichita. The ‘Billy’? Sunday evangelistic 
services had been held some weeks .prior to 


-ofsoun arrival;'and Wichita ‘had been plowed, 
‘sown, and fertilized for us... Thousands’ of 


decisions for Christ had been recorded, and 
the evidence was seen in all our: services. 
Two of the greatest mass meetings for men 
held during the continental campaign were 
held by us in the great Billy Sunday taber- 
nacle, It seemed to be hallowed ground. 
A fire burned in the place, and many tokens 
of God’s favor were felt. Close to five 
thousand men attended one of these. meet- 
ings. We found the converts’ anxious to 
learn how to do the work of the church and 
the Kingdom. 

Men of all occupations and conditions had 
given evidence of repentance toward God 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
most brilliant political orator and editor of 
the state of Kansas had ‘hit. the sawdust 
trail,’’ and had revolutionized the policy and 
attitude of his influential paper. 

In one of the factories of Wichita the men 
petitioned their employer for the privilege of 
getting off earlier each afternoon to attend 
our institutes, presenting with their request 
a schedule of longer hours for the following 
week, so that they might make up the time 
lost. That schedule was acceded to, and I 
recently received a photograph of it chalked 
on the bulletin board of the Hydro-Carbon 
Company of Wichita, Most of these em- 
ployed men were converts in the Sunday 
campaign, and they had an efficient personal 
workers’ organization geared to win the few 
non-Christian men in their shop. 

On our way to Wichita we met Governor 
Stubbs of Kansas on our sleeper. 

‘* Where are you going?”’ he asked. 

** Wichita.’’ 

‘*You’ll have a good time,’’ he said. 
‘*God bless you in your work. You did 
great service in Topeka.”’ 

Governor Stubbs himself is doing ‘ great 
service in Topeka,’’? and throughout his 
state. I wish I had time to tell that story 
about how he cleaned out the hidden “‘ booze’? 
from the lockers of an exclusive club in To- 
peka. God grant us more men like unto 
Governor Stubbs, the law-enforcing Governor 
of the progressive State of Kansas. 

Speaking again of evangelism let me say 
here that the various surveys taken in city 
after city go to show an appalling lack of the 
evangelistic spirit and method in the churches. 
Several facts have developed in this great 
Movement, The churches are in multitades 





of cases non-evangelistic, and as a result show 
in general that they are either marking time 
or falling back, .The evangelistic churches 
are the growing churches. ‘Training for 
personal evangelism is given in not more 
than ten percent of the evangelical chuches. 

Another significant fact: those churches 
most afire with evangelistic zeal were most 
active in social betterment. Several critics 
of . evangelism who are widely advertised 
pastors in the land as men interested in 
**social salvation,’? were unwilling to put 
their shoulder to the wheel in social service. 
Men interésted in evangelism, on the con- 
trary, weré in general keenly interested in 
such messages as those of Robins and Lan- 


| NE ae 
My whole experience in this campaign 
confirths a growing conviction that the win- 
ner of souls is the one most apt to be touched 
by the appeal of social need, and that noth- 
ing: worse could happen to the great social 
‘service activities of the church than the 
Saree of warm-hearted evangelism. 

have other convictions born out of the 
great experiences of the past months that I 
will endeavor to record in my next and last 
letter to the Times: 

The New York city campaign will be 
brief but comprehensive. To-morrow (April 
13) the workers confer, Then on Sunday 
guns will be fired from many pulpits, and a 
great afternoon demonstration will be held 
in the vast Hippodrome. Then will follow 
the usual press of institutes and conferences 
ahd services in all conceivable places. Elab- 
orate preparations have been going on for 
weeks, 

Even the ‘* Great White Way ’’ (known to 
jealous Westerners as ‘* The Yellow Streak’’) 
shows literal signs of the Movement. Im- 
mense signboards, illumined at night, chal- 
lenge attention at several points with a cen- 
tral motto of ‘*‘ More Men for Religion ”’ and 
** More Religion for Men.’’ ‘The uncon- 
querable Cross is the decorative symbol. 

I have not gotten in touch with the full 
detail of the New York preparations, but I 
am assured of their unusual wisdom and com- 
prehensiveness. : 

Still the New York campaign will, after 
all, be but an introduction to the great Con- 
servation Congress of April 19 to 24. 

I have to-day been looking over the proof 
of just one of the eight commissions to report 
at that congress. It chanced to be the mis- 
sionary report. If it is a fair sample, the 
congress will approach in the dignity and sub- 
stance of its matter the famous Edinburgh 
Conference of two years ago. 

The program of the Congress is most com- 
plete. From the first message from President 
Taft to the final word on ‘** Power,’’ by Dr. 
Jowett, the Congress gives indications by its 
program of a broad and deep life. 

The reports of the eight commissions 
will be issued in revised form, with the 
discussions added, and will constitute a bulk 
of seven volumes. I urge that readers of 
The Sunday School Times send in their 
order for these invaluable volumes now. 

Often during the past months we of the 

( Continued on next page) 


of the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment, in its Report Recommends Three 
Books for Men (aside from Pamphlets). 


Men and Missions winam’. ems 


is One of the Three, and the Only One 
Especially Written for Men 


Men and Missions is a man’s book—unpro- 
fessional, unconventional, fearless and compre- 
hensive. An extraordinary chorus of praise, 
from missionaries on the field and experts at 
home, has acclaimed it as: “Ae book for modern 
men. It gives the world view, based on a 
journalist-traveler’s experiences ; it interprets the 
modern laymen’s movement from the standpoint 
of one who has been a part of what he writes. 
As good as a trip to a convention. Price, $1.00. 
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So Much May Be 
Seen at a Glance 


that a really good chart of Christ's ministry is a wonderfully effective 


aid to study. 


This is what you would find in a moment’ s examination of 
Croscup’s Historical Chart of the Life and Ministry of Christ 
if you were studying, for instance, The Healing of the Infirm Man at 


the Pool of Bethesda : 


(1) That the miracle was performed at Jerusalem during the 
second passover of our Lord’s ministry, March 30 to April 5, A.D. 28 ; 
(2) It formed the first break in the strictly Galilean ministry, and that 
he passed through Samaria’in both going up to Jerusalem and returning ; 
(3) John the Baptist was still a prisoner in the Fortress of Macherus ; 
(4) the miracle preceded and contributed to one ofthe turning-points 
of our Lord’s ministry, as it was performed in the center of Judaism on 
the sabbath day, which aroused the first deadly antagonism of the 
religious leaders of the Jews ; (5) this enmity was accentuated through 
the ‘‘Sabbath controversy’’ 
events, 46 and 47 ; (6) the consequent change in the method of our 
Lord’s work which led him to select a band of loyal followers to. be 
constantly with him, and which marked the beginning of the second 
part of the Great Galilean Ministry ; (7) and that this miracle is re- 
corded in the Gospel by John only, who, we also notice, gives but a 
meager record of the Ministry in Galilee.’’ 


All this might take much time to search out in any other way. 
And what is true of this lesson is true of the whole course of Christ's | 
/ministry. 


But may we send you the Charts on approval? They constitute 
the principal feature of a handy volume in which is also included a 
very full Harmony of the Gospels and other historical material. Price, 
$1.00. If you do not care to keep the book, you may return it, paying 


the return postage, —7 cents. 
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staff have felt overwhelmed with occasional 
experiences,—at times awed by the feeling 
that we were not so much doing a work as 
being simply carried along in the current. 

The eight-months’ campaign is about to 
close. The Committee of Ninety-seven will 
dissolve on May 1. , 

But the movement cannot be stopped. 
Requests are pouring in from all quarters 
asking for leadership in work for Christ on 
behalf of men and boys. 

Canada will campaign from- Halifax to 
Victoria in the fall. There is a whisper at 
headquarters about England, Australasia, 
and South Africa. God’s work knows no 
fiat of man. May 1 dissolves a committee, 
but the work has just begun. 


New York City. 





A Man’s Questions 
Discussed by Robert E. Speer 





Problems in life and conduct that con- 
front men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers or sisters as 
they seek light and help for men, will be 


School 
Questions in the field of Bible study and 
Sunday-school work are treated in other 
departments of the paper. 


Question.—A dearly beloved brother, one of 
the kindest and most charitable of men, thinks 
it quite unnecessary to confess Christ, or to 
read his Bible or any religious matter. What 
can we do for him? For many years we have 
daily prayed for him, have tried to place good 
reading-matter in his way, to show him as best 
we can by our own life and conversation the 
good way, and our heart yearns indeed for his 
conversion. He is all that a brother or friend 
can well be, yet not a Christian. 
help us by your counsel ? 

AVE you spoken to him directly about 
Christ? If not, read H. Clay Trum- 
bull’s ‘* Individual Work for Indi- 

viduals.’’ (Association Press, 50 cents), and 
then speak to him. Give him Henry Drum- 
mond’s ** The. Ideal Life’’ (Dodd, Mead & 
Co,, $1.50), and ask him to read it for your 
sake; and get himto read, if you can, 
Simpson’s ** The Fact of Christ’? (Revell, 
75 cents), And do not cease to pray for him. 


Can you not 


Question.—I am an old-fashioned Christian, 
and | am wondering much at some of the inno- 
vations around about us in so-called church 
life and work. I cannot feel it to be just right 
for the churches to open and conduct moving 
picture shows and some other things in rivalry, 











The fact that a man is interested 
in religious work doesn’t necessarily 
imply that he can get along with- 
out buying things. The man whose 
religious ideas are more than skin- 
deep is the kind of man who buys 
things with a value beneath the 
label. 

If that kind of buyer is the kind | 
you want to reach (and he is) the 
paper that appeals to him at his 
best ought to be effective (and it is) 





in telling him about your goods at 
their best. 

By way of the religious paper is | 
a sensible way of approach to the 
sensible man. 

Many an advertising business | 
man who takes The Sunday School | 
Times as the chief printed help in | 
his Bible study and Sunday-school 
work may well think seriously of | 
this paper as a help in introducing | 
to a large and influential company | 


of readers and buyers the goods | 
that he wishes to offer. 
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you m almost say, to the tér-cent theaters 


which flourish on all sides. I know the argu- 
ment: ‘‘Good pictures are a great means 
toward a proper education, bad ones exactly 
opposite. ‘The church is proposing to show 
only good ones,’ etc. I see that these shows 
are in many places taking the place in the 
church edifice itself of the regular Sunday 
evening service.. Surely this cannot be right. 
I-can't think that Christ had any such idea 
when he formed his church, and sent out his 
followers to disciple all nations. It has oc- 
curred to me sometimes that Christianity—a 
real Christ-life—is the Vine, and these other 
things — philanthropy, public censorship of 
plays, pictures, and shows, social work in all 
its phases, and all these things which have for 
a direct object the uplift of humanity—are the 
branches : and that just as surely as the Vine 
is vigorous and strong, so will the branches 
naturally be, but that it is futile to prune and 
care for these branches unless the Vine be in 
good condition. Whatdo you think about this? 
O BUILD a church on amusements or 
such attractions as picture shows is to 
build it on quicksand, No organiza- 
tion, least of all ‘a church, can be perma- 
nently held together on such foundations. 
No amusement organized of any kind what- 
ever is able to keep a permament and life- 
long membership. The church makes a 
travesty of itself when it relies on concerts, 
picture-shows, and entertainments. Its 
method of growth and vitality must be or- 
ganic, namely, by personal work on the part 
of its members, No church with half or 
quarter of its members engaged in personal 
evangelism in the effort to win others to 
Christ needs any other attraction. If its 
members are not thus at work, it is only in 
a partial and imperfect sense a Christian 
church. To give it a fictitious vigor by 
amusements and entertainments is a merely 
galvanic and transitory undertaking. What 
it needs is an infusion of real life. ° 
On the other question of the general rela- 
tion of the church to public morality and 
social service, I would suggest your reading 
the report of the Commission on Social Ser- 
vice presented to the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement Congress held in New York, 
April 19-24, which can be obtained from the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement, 124 
East 28th Street, New York City. There is 
a work which the church has to do in all the 
life of the community, and it is the work 
which the living sap does in the Vine, just as 
you suggest. The problem, however, is a 
complicated one, suggestively treated in the 
Report, which contains at the close a good 
bibliography. It may be said in one word 
here, however, that we would have less 
trouble over the problem of what to take 
into God’s house if only the men and women 
in God’s house would take the life of God 
out into the world, The world will always 
invade the church just in the proportion that 
the church ceases to invade the world. 
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Books for Parents and Children 
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Books for Children and Young People 

Story of the Bible, by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut 
(Winston, cloth, $1.50; half calf, $3). 

Story of the Bible, by Charles Foster (Charles 
Foster Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
$1.50). 

The Christ Story, by Eva March Tappan 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.65, post- 
paid). 

Bible Stories, by Mrs, 11. Gaskoin (Macmil- 
lan ; in three parts ; each part, 30 cts). 

Kindergarten Bible Stories for the Home, by 
Laura Ella Cragin (Westminster Press ; 
in two parts—Old and New Testament ; 
$1.25 each). 

Child’s Christ Tales, by A. H. Proudfoot 
(A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, 75 cents). 

Old Testament Stories for Children, by R. 
G. Moulton (Macmillan, 50 cents.) ¢ 

New Testament Stories for Children, by 





R. G. Moulton (Macmillan, 50 cents). 
Old Stories of the East, by James Baldwin 
(American Book Co., 45 cents). 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold, by James Bald- | 
win (American Book Co., 35 cents). 
Old Greek Stories, by James Baldwin (Ameri- | 
can Book Co., 45 cents). 
Pilgrim's Progress, by John Bunyan (Mac- | 
millan, 25 cents; also other publishers | 
at various prices). 
Illuminated Lessons on the Life of Jesus, | 
by William Byron Forbush (Underwood | 
and Underwood, New York, 25 cents). | 
The Great Painter’s Gospel, by Henry. T, | 
Bailey (Wilde, $2). 


The Lord’s Prayer for Children, by Martha 
K. Lawson (Revell, 50 cents). 

The Shepherd Psalm for Children, by Jo- 
sephine L. Baldwin (Revell, 35 cents). 

Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll 
(Crowell, 35 cents; also other publish- 
ers at various prices). 

Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children, 
by Jane Andrews (Ginn and Co., 50 
cents). 

In Playland, by Frances W. Danielson (Pil- 
grim Press, $1.10, postpaid). 

Through the Farmyard Gate, by Emilie 
Poulsson (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co., $1.25). 

Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley (Mac- 
millan, 50 cents; also other publishers 
at various prices). 

A Child’s Story of the Life of Christ, by 
Helen Brown Hoyt (Wilde, $1.25). 

For the Children’s Hour, by Carolyn S. Bai- 
ley and Clara M. Lewis (Milton Brad- 
ley Co., Springfield, Mass., $1.50). 

Wild Animals I have Known, by Ernest 
Thompson-Seton (Scribners, $2). 

The Story Hour, by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Archibald Smith (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., $1). 

The Birds’ Christmas Carol, by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin (Houghton, Mifflin Co., 50 
cents). 

The Story of Patsy, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin (Houghton, Mifflin Co., 60 cents). 

Timothy’s Quest, by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1) 

In Storyland, by Elizabeth Harrison (Chicago 
Kindergarten College, $1). 

Mother Stories, by Maud Lindsay (Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., $1). 

More Mother Stories, by Maud Lindsay 
(Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., 


$1). 
Sleepy-Time Stories, by Maud B. Booth (Put- 
man, $1.25). 
Bed-Time Stories, by Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton (Little, Brown and Co., $1.25). 
More Bed-Time Stories, by Louise Chandler 
Moulton (Little, Brown and Co., $1.25). 

New Bed-Time Stories, by Louise Chandler 
Moulton (Little, Brown and Co., $1.25). 

Firelight Stories, by Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton (Little, Brown and Co., $1.25). 

Stories Told at Twilight, by Louise Chandler 
Moulton (Little, Brown and Co., $1.25). 

Story-Tell Lib, by Annie Trumbull Slosson 
(Scribners, 50 cents), 

Fishin’ Jimmy, by Annie Trumbull Slosson 
(Scribners, 30 cents). 

Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know, by 
Hamilton W. Mabie (Doubleday, Page 
and Co., 90 cents net), 


Poetry for Children 
Child Life in Poetry, by John G. Whittier 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.50). 
The Posy Ring, by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith (McClure, $1.25). 
Golden Numbers, by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Archibald Smith (McClure, 


$2). 

A Child’s Garden of Verses, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson (Scribners,.50 cents ; 
and other publishers, at various prices). 

Lullaby Land, by Eugene Field (Scribrers, 
$1.50). 

With Trumpet and Drum,. by Eugene Field 
(Scribners, $1). 

Love Songs of Childhood, by Eugene Field 
Scribners, $1). 

Rhymes and Jingles, by Mary Mapes Dodge 
(Scribners, $1.50). 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin, by Robert Brown- 
ing (Houghton, Mifflin Co., 15 cents net). 

Child Stories and Rhymes, by Emilie Pouls- 
son (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., $1.25). 


Songs and Hymn-Books 

Song Stories for the Sunday-school, by Patty 
T. and Mildred J. Hill (Clayton F. 
Summy, Chicago, 15 cents, postpaid). 

Song and Study for God’s Little Ones, by 
Bertha F. Vella (Pilgrim Press, 25 cents). 

Songs of the Seasons, by Lucy G. Stock 
(Wilde, 25 cents). 

Songs for Little People, by Frances W. 
Danielson and Grace W. Conant (Pil- 
grim Press, 72 cents, postpaid). 

Childhood Songs, by Mira and Mabel Row- 
land (Griffith & Rowland Press, 25 cents). 

Sunday Songs for Little Children, by George 
E. Martin (Westminster Press, 50 cents). 

The Primary and Junior Hymnal, by Rufus 
W. Miller (Heidelberg Press, 35 cents). 

Carols, by Ida F. Leyda and Dollie E. Bur- 
gener (Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago, 
25 cents). 

Music for the Child World,: by Mari Hofer 
(Clayton F, Summy, Chicago, $1.25). 
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Ask Marion Lawrance 





OHIO.—Would it be of any advantage to a 
small country Sunday-school of two hundred 
enrolment to have a ?  Ifso, will 
you give a form of one or several ?—H. G. 


O, it would not be an advantage to 
your school to have a constitution, — 
not in the ordinary sense of what is 

known as-a constitution. If certain things 
are expected of your scholars, or there are 
certain things you would like to have all 
familiar with, a little leaflet rehearsing these 
matters would be proper, and some would 
call that a constitution, though strictly speak- 
ing it is not, The methods of your school 
in seeking new members, in promoting from 
one department to another, in earning the 
honors of the school, in outlining the mark- 
ing system, etc.,—all of this might be em- 
bodied in a little leaflet, but as for a consti- 
tution, so-called, it is not needed, 





ARKANSAS.—Our teacher- class in 
a few weeks will be ready for the second sec- 
tion of ‘‘ Training the Teacher,"’ and while 
there has been no open criticism of the class, 
we are compelled to have the class meet at the 
Sunday-school hour, and we fear when we turn 
from studying the Bible to studying the pupil, 
it will not meet with the entire approval of the 
Sunday-school. Have you any suggestions ? 
Are there outline Bible studies on the child or 
teacher that we could use at this time? Have 
there been printed outlines of these parts in 
leaflet form eL. M. G. 


F THE class to which you refer is a regu- 
lar teacher-training class, and meets at 
the Sunday-school hour, I would go 

straight ahead and take the course as laid 
down in your teacher-training book. The 
fact that the class gives up, for the time be- 
ing, the study of the Bible is one of the 
prices they pay in order to fit themselves to 
be better teachers of the Bible later on. The 
Sunday-school bour is the best of’all hours 
for your class to meet, and the Sunday-school 
should not object in the slightest to the 
course you have. indicated... You will spoil 

(Continued on next page) — 








Thanksgiving Psalm 
A Rhythmical and Grateful Chant 


A teacher in a Terre Haute public 
school joins in the chorus : 

‘‘Teaching is a business which requires 
a great deal of brain and nerve force. 
Unless this force is renewed as fast as 
expended the teacher is exhausted be- 
fore the close of the year. Many resort 
to stimulating tonics for relief. 

‘*For three years I struggled against 
almost complete exhaustion, getting 
what relief I could trom doctors’ tonics. 
Then in the spring of 1903 I had an at- 
tack of la gripe and malaria which ieft 
me too weak to continue my work. 
Medicine failed to give me any relief, a 
change of climate failed. [I thought I 
should never be able to go back in school 
again. 

‘I ate enough food (the ordinary 
meals—white bread, vegetables, etc.), 
but was hungry after meals. 

‘*T happened at this time to read an 
article giving the experience of another 
teacher who had been helped by Grape- 
Nuts food. I decided to try Grape-Nuts 
and cream, as an experiment. It wasa 
delightful experience, and continues so 
after a year and a half of constant use. 

‘* First, I noticed that I was not hun- 
gry after meals. 

‘*In a few days that tired feeling left 
me, and I felt fresh and bright, instead 
of dull and sleepy. 

‘* In three months more than my usual 
strength returned, and I had gained 
fifteen pounds in weight. 

‘‘I finished the year’s work without 
any kind of tonics—was not absent from 
duty even half a day. 

‘‘Am still in the best of health, with 
all who know me wondering at the im- 
provement. 

‘*T tell them all, ‘ Try Grape-Nuts!’” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ‘‘ There's a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 12 (Luke6 : 27-38 ; Romans 13 :8-10) - 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1912 
Entered at the Post-office fad Eoiptigte as 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘lhese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
$1.00 separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year, 

One copy, or any number of 

$1.50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $6.00. 

One free copy addi 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

( There is no change in rates to foreign countries.) 

‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to an ny of the 
countries po Be ced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one io 
5 shillings each. 

For Great rogt Betiain. Mr. T. French Downie 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C.,wiilreceive a, 9 1 
half-yeariy wo le at the above rate, the paper t to 
be mailed direct from Phiiadeipnia to the subscribers 
Mr. Downie can also suppiy tne cther publications of 
‘The Sunday School ‘limes Company. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


** The Byiting of the Ship."’ 


oF 
NG se SHIP ‘** The Heart's Summertime - 
** Festival Songs No. 1°’ 
All new for 1912. ‘These four 
services complete with songs and 
| subject matter, and eight pages 
from ‘** Chalices of Perfu 
a new Story and Song Service, 
will be mailed for 10 cents. 
** Motion Songs and Finger 

Pays is a new k of songs 























s 
fittle ‘olks. . Good for all occa- 
sions. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Tullar-Meredith Cu: 28 Ey t Meth St., New York 








UNIQUE | 
CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 
FREE 


The Best Ever Issued. 5 Samples, All Different, Free 
for the Asking to Pastors or Superintendents. 
Send 10 cents for new composition by Geibel— 
Songs Our Mothers Sang—for Mother’s Day. Any 

of these addresses : 


HALL-MAGK 00, ) sme ase st rates Pa 
ADAM GEIBEL C0, Sas Ss. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL 


E. A. Yeakel, A 
AF pe te 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


services and supplies, no matter by whom published. 


6 best Children’s services sent cents in stamps 
Kefore purchasing Sunday sent i ao Books or 


supplies, write for our prices. 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 


Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


HALLOWED few src'nuo 


NEW and OLD 


$25 pes 108, no 108, not prepaid. 38 conte copy by mail. 
purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 

















The Pratt Teachers’ Agency | 


Avenue, New 


70 Fifth York 
Recommends teach «es, public and private 


schools in all parts of the. coun 
Advises parents about schools. Wm.0.Pratt,Mar. 


gy ol TEACHERS Pitcresdne Pee s. 
ustrating eac Set of thirteen, 40 cts. 
Postage, so cents extra. Sawyer Co., Onset, Mass. 


TUDY DIVINITY AT HOME. F " 
Pres. C. J. Burton, Ph.D., Pea Ridge. Krk: 


ORNS 


cured to stay cured. A-Oorn Salve 
takes them out by the roots. Easy, quick, 
sure. No pan, no cutting, no danger. 
15 eemte at druggists’ or by mail. 
Giant <eemtont Ce., 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
your study of the teacher and the child if 
you try to confine it to Bible outlines, though 
great help might be secured oe I 
would suggest that you follow your boo 





CALIFORNIA.—Our present Sunday-school 
superintendent has taken up additional work in 
the Young Men's Christian Association, and 
he feels that he cannot longer fill the office of 
Sunday-school superintendent. ‘The one man 
in the church who seems to have the spiritual, 
educational, and executive ability required is 
unwilling to take the position; giving as his 
eee reason the fact that he has succeeded 
in building up and interesting a large class of 
young men who would be in danger of drifting 
away again if he gave up the class. Do any of 
the great and successful Sunday-school super- 
intendents of to-day teach a class in their 
own Sunday-school ?—E. P. 


T IS far better for a superintendent not to 
teach a class, and yet some very fine 
superintendents do teach. For many 

ears Mr. Wanamaker not only superintended 

is great school in Philadelphia, but taught 
an immense Bible class as well, and made a 
success of both of them, Where it seems 
necessary for a superintendent to teach a 
class, he should have it so well organized 
that every detail is attended to by the proper 
officials, so that when he comes into the 
class-room he has nothing to do but to teach. 

In the case you mention the man may be 

right, but if the school or church has unani- 
mously called him to the superintendency, 
he must have a good reason before he turns 
it down, for it may be the call of God. If 
he should take the school, however, he 
ought to raise up somebody to take his class, 
so that it may not suffer. Possibly there is 
a member in the class who could be devel- 
oped into an assistant teacher and get used 
to the position by teaching on alternate Sun- 
days for a little while. ‘This has often been 
done. If you are all convinced that he is 
the right man for superintendent, do not 
easily give him up. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—How can we reach the 
uninterested and get them into the 
Sunday-school ?—-D..W. L. 


F WE could suggest a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this problem of problems, we 
would receive a hearty vote of thanks 

from myriads of Sunday-school workers and 
pastors everywhere. I do not pretend to 
give a satisfactory answer. ‘The following 
suggestions, however, may be of help: 

I assume that the parents referred to have 
children in the Sunday-school, and for such 
parents there is at least a little hope. The 
children are the chief agents to be used in 
this matter, though there are other ways. 


The thing that is needed most of all is for | 
the parents to be informed, and some schools | 
set themselves about this problem in a sys- | 


tematic way. Weekly or monthly reports 
concerning the school and the cliildren’s re- 
lation to it, giving the times present, etc., 
are sent to the parents. Their names are 
entered upon the mailing-list of the church 
and school, so that they may receive regu- 
larly all publications and items of news. . The 
scholars are urged continually to invite their 
fathers and mothers to attend all special ex- 
ercises and the regular services as well when 
possible. 

The scholars should be encouraged to talk 
about their Sunday-school at home, showing 
the parents their Sunday-school papers and 
books, picture-cards, etc. In some way the 
parents should be informed, if possible, as 
to what the school is doing along all lines, 
The teacher can do much by visiting the 
homes ; the. pastor can help in the same way, 
though it is not always easy for the pastor to 
visit so many families as would be repre- 
sented in. a large school. Send men after 
the father, and women after the mother. 
Let the Home Department superintendent 
see that they are repeatedly and persistently 
invited to join that department of the school, 
if no other. The church visitor can likewise 
be of much help. 

So important is this problem to the wel- 
fare of Sunday-schools and parents that The 
Sunday School Times is devoting a special 
department to ‘‘ Welding Home and Sunday- 
School Together,’’ conducted by Frank L. 
Brown. Articles have appeared in the issues 
of January 27, March 2, and March 23, and 
another instalment is in this issue, on page 
267. It is planned to continue the depart- 
ment about once a month. The articles that 
have so far been published bear directly upon 
the problem presented by this question. 
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| Children at Home 





Olive Wetmore’s May Basket 
By Helen M. Richardson 


HE rain was just pouring down! It} 


seemed as if it ** couldn’t spill down 
fast enough,’’ Olive declared, as she 
pressed a wet cheek against the window-pane, 

**I_ d—d—don’t 1—l—like to cry, but I 
—just h—h—have to !’’ she sobbed. 

*¢I am quite sure that it will clear by to- 
morrow, girlie,’’ her mother encouraged. 

**Oh, but how can I get flowers for May 
baskets ?’’ complained the little girl. 

**A May basket need not necessarily con- 
tain flowers,’’ suggested Mrs. Wetmore. 

** Why—I thought it wouldn’t be a May 
basket without flowers !’’ exclaimed Olive in 
astonishment, 

**We’ll put on our ¢ thinking caps’ for a 
while and see what will happen,.’ her mother 
announced. 

Olive was now very much interested, and 
in a mood to do whatever her mother advised. 

‘*For whom were you intending to hang 
your first basket ?’’ Mrs, Wetmore asked. 

*¢ Well—I hadn’t quite made up my mind,”’ 
Olive admitted. 3 

** Suppose, then, we run over the list of 
your friends. I imagine Janey Lewis comes 
in, does she not? ”’ 

‘* Why, no, mamma, I hadn’t thought of 
her,’’ Olive admitted. She doesn’t go to 
school, you know,” she apologized. 

‘*She has to lie in bed most of the time, 
which must be very tiresome,’’ Mrs. Wetmore 
said. ‘I think I’ve heard her mother say 


Another Carload| 


of AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
BIBLES 





Edited by the 
Revision Committee 
was shipped to California, March 
25th, ese Bibles were or- 


dered by the Gideons, the most 
progressive Christian business 
men in the country. They use 
the American Standard Version 
because it gives the message of the Scrip- 
tures in the simplest style and further 
because it is acknowledged by all the 
leading scholars in the country to be 


**The best version in any language ’’ 


The International Lesson Committee 
decided by an unanimous resolution to 
use the text of the American Standard 
Bible in the Uniform and new Graded 
Sunday School Lessons because it is 
more true to the original. and requires 
less explanation than any other, 

It_is, therefore, used by the Sunday 
School periodicals published by the great 
denominational publishing houses and 
The Sunday School Times, and is also 
the standard text book for Bible Study 
Classes, Colleges, Universities, and Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

‘Prices from 35 cents up 
For Sale by leading Booksellers. Send for Booklet to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 





that she amuses herself making patchwork, 
and that it is often difficult to find odd bits of 
silk and velvet, or even cloth.’ 

“«T know what you mean now, mamma! 
I couldn’t think, at first, what there could be | 
besides flowers,’ ’ Olive’ spoke up, her eyes | 
sparkling with interest, ‘I can find lots of | 
pieces.”” And in a very Short time boxes 
and ‘drawers were’ being ransacked; for 
Olive was a child who never did things by 
halves: 

It was a very attractive “May basket that 
stood upon the hall table that night. All 
around the edge was a plaiting of pink ribbon, 
and the handle was decorated with many col- | 
ored bows; while the basket itself was filled | 
with pieces of bright-hued stuff that would | 
have gladdened the heart of any patchwork | 
lover. 

But, best of all, way down in the middle of | 
the basket was a loving note from Olive de- | 
scribing the origin of many of the pieces | 
which could not fail of interesting the little | 
girl who was to receive them ; for they were 
all snips of things that Olive had at some | 
time worn, either as hat-trimmings, hair rib- | 
bons, or dresses. | 

May. morning dawned. cloudless, There | 


were many disappointed faces among the | 


children, for not a May basket was to be seen. 

‘*Wasn’t it mean that we couldn’t hang | 
any May baskets to-day?*’ Avis Whitney 
grumbled, as Olive drew near. 

‘*I have just hung one’’; said Olive. 

‘* Why, where did you get your flowers ?”’ 
they chorused, 

*¢ You don’t always have to have flowers,’’ 
Olive said, with a mysterious look upon her 
face, just as the bell rang for order. i 

**I] wonder what she did have,’’ Irene 
Foster whispered to Avis as they were filing 
into school. 

**I saw her stop at Janey Lewis’ door, 
early this morning, with something in her 
hand, and I’m sure it wasn’t flowers,’’ Avis 
whispered back, 

The next day, however, every girl in school 
knew of the basket and its contents, for Mrs, 
Lewis had quickly spread the news of Olive’s 
kind act. 

‘**T think, mamma, you are the one to be 
thanked,’’ Olive frankly admitted, that day, 
at dinner. « I never would have ‘thought of 
Janey myself.’’ 

**T think we’d all better try it another year,”’ 
Avis proposed, as they were talking it over. 
**I don’t mean that we’d all better bang the 
same kind of basket, because flowers are 
beautiful, and it doesn’t always rain. But I 
think perhaps we sometimes hang our May | peas 
baskets at the wrong doors,’’ she added, with 
a thoughtful look upon her face. 

Her listeners glanced at each other and 
then nodded assent. / 


WALTHAM, Mass, 








Bible Publishers for the American Revision Committee 
381 A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Rifles, Ete. +» Ziven 
Deed ing ourhigh grade 


RELIGIOUS PICTURES 
at roc. each. kamous 
works of art, such as 
ps Saetat is Head of this 
| Hou * Birth of 
| Christ,” "se The Lord is 
| my Shepherd,’ tharity.! 
| Hope and Charity, 
“Guardian Angel,’ 
“Christ Blessing Sle 
le hildren,’’ “‘ Lord’s 
Supper. ” Rock of 
es, and other beau- 
tiful pictures in natural 
colors, with appropriate 
mottoes. Originals cost thousands of dollars. Nota 
wasty picture in the lot. Size 12x16 inches. You 
Will Sell Our Famous Pictures, Where You Failed to 
Sell Others. Send for 20 of our handsomest pictures, 
specially selected, and large illustrated premium list. 
You can éell them in xo minutes. Send us $2, and pre- 
mium will be sentatonce. Aloney back if not satished. 


Alton Watch and Mdse. Co., Dept. 1823, Chicago 


A Bible For You 


To meet your taste exactly, a Bible 
may need to be madea little Jaifferent 
fou anything you have yet seen. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLES 


are printed in 600 aw. giving you 
the widest choice of type, pa paper, 
study helps, superior flexible d- 
ings, etc., at the same price as less 
tavorably known editions. 

Our 88- page Bible Catalogue is 
PREE to ministers, superintendents, 
evangelists, teachers, readers, colpor- 
teurs, agents and dealers. 

Liberal n 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
; 1015 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


$4 ENCYGLOPEDIA VALUE FOR 549 


send A ee rage! Easy payments; year to pay. 
The international Bible House, > Bas Phi ia, Pa. 


Print Your Own 


Cards. circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5. 
Larger, $18. Rotary, $60. Save woner. Big pro- 
Wile ets for others. All easy rules sent. 
for a catalog, TYPE. cards 

» Meriden, Conn. 
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OR RENT. Mit. Focone, “Bl ED HOUSE.” 
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THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘lhe brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


iu the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 


ai enmeieiadiadaaiall 
Where Else 

a AS Can You. 
Find an Investment 

‘That: pays 1 oe cent. interest from the day 


your money is received ? 


That offers abundant security in the form of 
first mortgages on improved real estate? 

That permits you to withdraw your money at 
any time without notice— a 
And that is backed by a conservatively man- 
aged company with ample resources and seven- 
teen years of successful business experience ? 




















In the entire history of this Company there has 
never been a day's delay in the mailing of in- 
terest checks or the payment of principal 
when asked for. 


ASSETS, $1,207,000.00. 
Let us send you the booklet 
telling ail about it. 
CALVERT MORTGAGE POSIT CO. 
py Calvert ultdtee. - tly Md, 





















“A is a condait 
for eee & thought, ‘ 
vi, Sat a poor pen is a dam. 


PENCERIAN 


6 =) os Oe od 
“i, are pens—always, in all 
styles, for all purposes. 
Sample card of 12different styles 


and 2 good penholders sent for 10c, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 





49 Broadway, New York 


THe SANITARY DISHWASHER 


Washes, rinses, dries and polishes the 
most delicate China, Glassware, Silver- 
mA ware, in 2? to 5 minutes. Cleans and 
sterilizes dishes’ with scalding soap-suds 
and rinses them, completely removing all 
traces of food, grease, etc. Hands do not 
touch water. Saves labor, time, 
towels, a All metal—com- 
pact—strong—lasts a lifetime. 
Escape the drud 
washing as hundreds of women 
have. ead their letters in our 


booklet. Weite to-day. 
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The Mountain Church 
( Continued Srom page 266) 


the pastor’s ‘‘ chien fa /st.’’ This essential 
article of a Chinese countryman is a humble 
cloth-bag substitute for our pocket-purse 
and suit-case combined, and carried over 
the shoulder, The money in it was to be 


that day taken by the Session over the moun- 


tain, and handed by them, for’ the church, 
to the murderers. The other wad I handed 
te the pastor, and said, ‘‘In the presence of 
all offer this to one of the four, who 
gave the first feast]. If he positively refuses 
to accept it, we’ll leave it outside the church- 
yard.’’ The man refused the money, and 
refused to sign the receipt. Laying it on 
a Bible I went to him and said, ‘Sign 
it.’’ He did, growling the while like a 
bear, He was that fourth member who had 
obstinately refused to bring back his share 
of the two hundred “a0, which share he 
now reasseverated the pastor had given him 
for the blood-gift he had been instrumental 
in bringing to the church. The other three 
were now squatting in front of the pulpit 
before all, and holding their money in their 
hands. This seemed too much for his re- 
sistance, Reluctantly, like to a man parting 
with his own life, he slowly pulled his share 
out of his ‘*ma Awoa ¢si’’ [a coarse, short, 
cloth jacket], balanced it on his palm, and 
finally dropped it on the floor 1 


THE CROWNING OF THE DEED.—I strug- 
gled to look indifferent and to keep myself 
from shouting as the chief butcher and the 
two visiting elders, in presence of assembled 
people, began to count out the accursed 
two hundred f#ao. At an ordinary debt- 
raising we would have sung the doxology; 
but the time was too pressing, the business 
too stern, There was nothing for which to 
praise ourselves. We were rendering barest 
justice, As soon as this money was in the 
pastor’s ‘* chien ta tst,’’ [announced to the 
amazed company that the all-powerful four 
had been last night excommunicated, 

They realized that at last the church 
had made what reparation it could. _ Not an 
spenas be ..Tenderly I exhorted the four. 

ear, ioathin 





the hearts of many toward them were now 
changed to sorrow for them. If ever the 
Spirit of Christ brooded over a company it 
was in that place. Amid much joy, mingled 
with heavy sorrow, the benediction was pro- 
nounced. In the yard I had a word with 
each of the four. With a friendly hand on 
their shoulders and looking straight into 
their eyes, I told them, as a brother, that 
what had been done had been done for their 
good ; that I expected daily to pray for them ; 
that, as true servants of the Lord, they would 
again seek to be numbered in church-fellow- 
ship with his own. The hard lines of their 
faces softened and their lips quivered, as 
silently they pressed my hand. 

The entire village watched the Session, 
bearing the money in their shoulder pocket- 
books, slowly climb away from them into 
the mist toward the village of the murderers, 
I waited only long enough to see that noth- 
ing delayed them before they disappeared 
over the crest of the divide, and then I was 
off. Several hours late, to be sure; but no 
matter. I felt that the Lord would help me 
to catch that night train. _ With gratitude to 
Gz for this issue to the affair, and with 
thanks to him for health and strength, and 
with an exuberant sense that I was ‘* going 
to make it anyhow,’’ I tightened my belt, in 
lieu of food, strapped my coat on my shoul- 
ders, and lit out down the trail. Others 
with my luggage would come later. © Every 
minute counted. For several hours I swung 
along at a hard pace till blisters developed. 
A swift prayer for help was answered by the 


| appearance of an elder (who was supposed 


on that day to be hundreds of 4 away, but 
who had unexpectedly returned). He 
speedily provided me with a donkey, fresh 
and fast. Mounting, I ambled on at a stiff 
gait, and made the train that night by the 
closest margin. 

A few days later came a joint note from 
the Session as follows : 

First: Murdered man’s family received 
money from our hands, and gave receipt, 
which find enclosed. 

Second : Church has made up the deficit 
in salaries of pastor and of teachers of the 
boys’ and the girls’ schools. 

Third: Church has arranged for continu- 
ing its schoo's next year. 


Fourth : New hope. Praise the Lord!”’ 
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and the danger of mere experiment. 


Sanatogen is a scientific adaptation to 
the'real needs of a starved nervous sys- 


Purest albumen pin eigen combined with 
sodium glycerophosphate, to make a product 
that is easily absorbed by the weakest stom- 
ach and quickly carried to the starved cells, 
there to perform its splendid reconstructive, 
vitalizing effect. 

In a word, Sanatogen restores to the 
nerves that which has been drained from 


first, if you like. 














Such Praise for Sanatogen Means 
that it Would Help My Nerves 


When your nerves are calling for help—the one conclusive argument in 
favor of any means of aid is she experience of others. 


The experience of others has made plain the danger of quick stimulants 


But when 15,000 practising physicians and many thousands of other 
men and women, including eminent representatives of the great professions, 
testify to personal test of Sanatogen, the food tonic, and to its direct and 
specific help in restoring the health of the nerves, you have she dest possible 
veason for believing that Sanatogen will help your nerves. 


them by illness, worry or over-activity—it 
nourishes and replenishes the very.sources 
of their strength. } 


Whether you have met but the first signs 
of nervous dérangement, or have suffered 
long through the trying ordeals of sleepless- 
ness, poor digestion, ‘‘low spirits’? and 
general inefficiency, Sanatogen is the natural 
help you need. 


‘*Such praise’? is your highest assurance 
of aid to new health. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims 
We are only too glad to have you do so. 
about it, and in any case write at once for our book, ‘‘ Our Nerves of Tomorrow,’ 
written in an absorbingly interesting style, beautifully illustrated and contain- 
ing facts and information of vital interest to you. 
evidence of the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 
Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 26 G Irving Place, New York 


Ask your doctor 


This book also contains 








Dear Christ—Forgive our sins 


My voice unkind—like fretful winds that blow— 

May God’s love send it music, sweet and low— 

Hath wreathed a grieving mouth with quivering pain, 
And dimmed the tender eyes with tears like rain. 

I say, “1 did not think; nor mean to; I forgot.” 

Love always thinks, and knows, and faileth not. 

against our own ; 

The thoughtlessness that drives thee from Love’s throne ; 
Forgive our sins—with pleading soul we pray— 

The cruel things “ we did not mean to say.” 


Verses from the Heart 
by Robert J. Burdette 


50 cents, postpaid. The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


These are a few lines 
from ‘‘ The Sins that 
Sting,” one of the se- 
Iéctions in verse in 
“The Silver Trum- 
pets,” a little book 
which would make a 
welcome gift, con- 
taining fifty-two 











Horsford’s 
for 
Weariness 


low. 








at the end of a busy day, when vitality is 
Then Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
comes to the rescue of tired nerves, 
A teaspoonful in a glass of cold water 
will be found wonderfully effective. 
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